iy 


ideals of living welcome you on the German 
hig h PS St ae Attract delightful fellow passengers— 
famous and distinguished. Make, in effect, 


a smart house-party as at a perfectly appointed country place. 
Gayety with fine manners. Games with true sportsmanship. 


hospitality has made thoughtful provisions 
6 erm an for your comfort, security, pleasure in the 

very designing of these mighty ships. In the 
many-year training of officers, crew, stewards. In proportion- 
ing cabins, decorating salons. 


Fastest to France, England, Germany 


Special Sailing Colt | De Luxe Liner 
June 29— First Cl. $194 up; Tourist Cl. $115.50 up; 3rd $87 up 


The ‘Famous Four” Expresses 


First Cl. $170 up; Tourist Cl. $108.50 up; 3rd Cl. $84.50 up 
A Sailing Every Wednesday Midnight 


CABIN LINERS 
Cabin Cl. we up; Tourist os 5104. 50 up; 3rd Cl. $82 up 
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the distinction of being Europe’s most interesting country. To all of Ger- 
many ’s famous tourist attractions there is now added the fascinating spectacle 
of a great nation reborn. Here, in the new Germany, you will view history 
in the making, while thrilling to the achievements of Europe’s most progressive people. 

Yet the background of these truly modern impressions is the Germany of song 
and story, of romance and chivalry, historic interest and scenic charm... the alluring 
land of Wanderlust and Gemutlichkeit. A country of unsurpassed scenic charms; the 
fairy-tale villages of the Black Forest and the Harz; the picturesque towns of the 
Bavarian Alps; the legendary castles on the Rhine; enchanting rivers and lakes in peace- 
ful valleys, and the sunny shores of the North Sea and the Baltic. 


is the center of music and art in Europe. Nowhere else may the art lover and cultured 
traveler derive so keen an enjoyment of the finer and better things of life, such as the 
Wagner, Bach and Handel Festivals; magnificent symphonies, and masterpieces of 
architecture, painting and sculpture. 

Great social events enhance the lustre and gaiety of the German season. Every- 
where, there is the stirring enthusiasm of lively sports in preparation for the Olympic 
Games. 

Make your headquarters in one of the beautiful, cosmopolitan cities—Berlin, 
Dresden, Muenchen, Hamburg, Koeln. Leisurely explore both town and countryside. 
Rest or play in one of Germany’s famous and fashionable health resorts. 

Germany is always your courteous and honest host. Railroad fares have been re- 
duced 60 per cent, and Registered Mark Travelers Checks are available at a large dis- 
count. For a modest expenditure—you can realize in Germany your life’s dream: A 
truly ideal vacation. Write for booklet No. 30. 


100th Anniversary of the German Railroad, the world’s largest railroad enterprise 
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INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York 
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AMEBROP TRAVEL SERVIGE, Ine. 
NEW YORK 


We plan itineraries for travel throughout 

Europe, and relieve you of all troublesome 

details such as the purchase of steamship 
and railroad tickets, the making of hotel reservations and furnish- 
ing you with guides. In fact we attend to every detail of your 
European trip. 


RAILROAD COSTS IN GERMANY 
ROUTE 

Hamburg Cologne Mayence Frankfurt 

Heidelberg Nuremberg Leipzig 

Berlin Bremen 
COST 1930 COST 1935* 

isti> lassie. wia Mark 246.30—$59.11...... Mark 70.80—$29.03 
2nd Classis tes Mark 149.00— 35.76... 51.40— 21.07 
ods GlasShmme Mark 103.80— 24.91 Mark 36.30— 14.88 


ROUTE 


Bremen Berlin Dresden Nuremberg Munich Stuttgart 
Baden-Baden Heidelberg Wiesbaden Cologne Hamburg 
COST 1930 COST 1935* 
Ist, Glassy. .s 4: Mark 313.00—$75.12 Mark 89.60—$36.74 
2nd Classen Mark 188.40— 45.22 Mark 64.80— 26.57 
*Special Seven Day Ticket 


A SUPERIOR SAMPLE 
OF A TWO WEEKS’? GERMAN TOUR 
COST 1930 COST 1935 
$151.00 $126.00 


Ist Day HAMBURG Transfer to Hotel Streits. After- 

noon city sightseeing. 

Transfer to Hotel Central. Half- 

day city sightseeing. Full day’s 

tour to Potsdam. 

5th-6th Day - DRESDEN Transfer to Hotel Palast Weber. 
Half-day city sightseeing. 

7th-8th Day NUREMBERG Transfer to Hotel Grand. Half- 
day city sightseeing. 
Full day’s tour to Rothenburg and 
Dinkelsbuehl. 

9th-10th Day MUNICH Transfer to Hotel Bayerischerhof. 
Half-day city sightseeing. 

lth Day HEIDELBERG Transfer to Hotel Victoria. After- 
noon city sightseeing. 

12th Day WIESBADEN Transfer to Hotel Schwarzer Bock. 
At leisure. 

13th Day COLOGNE By Rhine River steamer to Co- 
logne. Transfer to Hotel Conti- 
nental. Visit to Cathedral. 

14th Day BREMEN Transfer to Hotel Columbus. 
Afternoon city sightseeing. 

15th Day BREMEN Arrangements terminate after 
breakfast. 


INCLUDES 
TRANSPORTATION—Second Class by rail, First Class Rhine 


steamer, seat reservations. 

HOTEL and MEALS—Double room, continental breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner, 

SIGHTSEEING —By motor coach with guide and entrance 
fees. 

TRANSFERS —To and from stations, piers and hotels by 
special representatives. 

TIPS and TAXES ped on all hotel accommodations pro- 

< vided. 


All recognized TRAVEL AGENTS are our representatives. See 
that your itinerary, tickets, etc. contain the above trade-marks. 
They are your protection and guarantee of efficient service. It 
costs you no more. 

Registered Mark Travelers Checks are available, showing a 
saving of approximately 30% when travelling in Germany. 


2nd-4th Day BERLIN 


Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebureau m. b. H., Berlin 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
American Agents 
400 Mapitson Ave., New York City 
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woe Burg Cochem, on the Moselle 


Zugspitze, 
Bavarian 
Alps 


By 
MAIL-AUTOBUS 
A wealth of scenic beauty, romantic 


through medieval towns and castles, and im- 

pressive monuments of German 

architecture through twenty cen- 

GERM ANY turies reveal themselves to the trav- 
eler visiting Germany. 

The German mail-autobusses, which traverse all parts 

of Germany from the Seashore to the Alps, offer the 


traveler splendid opportunities to become closely 
acquainted with Germany. 

Comfortable, up-to-date vehicles, with all modern 
equipment. 

Reliable, well-trained drivers. 

Reduced fares for excursions and special tours, commu- 
tation tickets, multiple-trip and round-trip tickets. 
Through tickets for transportation of passengers and 
baggage by railroad and mail-autobus obtainable. 


Information and literature in Germany at all post offices and the 
Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero in Berlin; information in America 


aa ae at leading travel bureaus or German Tourist Information Office, 
Monument, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. and 333 North Michigan 
Goslar 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Sanssouci 
Palace, 
Potsdam 


Opera House, 
Dresden 
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GERMAN HOSPITALITY 


The hostelries of a country reflect the 
state of its civilization and the degree 
of its culture. In all German cities 
they tell of the rich history of the 
German lands, of German customs, 
German people. Inns stand in the 
shadows of world-famous churches 
and old town gates. Great hotels mir- 
ror the glory of princely architecture. 
Rathskellers, deep down in imposing 
city halls, are the bridges to every- 
day life. 


“ZUM RIESEN” 
MILTENBERG a/M 
Whatever the city you wish to visit, 
there are no difficulties of transporta- 
tion. Today you may tarry to admire 
the Gothic brick architecture of the 
North German plain; tomorrow you 
can revel in the joyously multi-col- 
ored picture-book towns of South 
Germany. Fast express trains, fleet 
mail-autobusses, airplanes, comfort- 
able steamers take you where you 
want to go with a minimum of effort, 


and a maximum of comfort. 


“ZUM SCHWARZEN STERN” 
FRANKFURT 


“TALES OF HOFFMANN” CELLAR 
LUTTER & WEGNER, BERLIN 
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HOTEL ADLON, BERLIN 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN HOTELS AND 
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But glamorous as they are with tradi- 
tion, these German hostelries are thor- 
oughly modern in appointments. 
Whatever engineering ingenuity has 
invented . . . telephones, elevators, 
modern plumbing... whatever human 
endeavor has created . . . the personal 
comforts, attractive furnishings, de- 
licious cuisine . . . have here been ap- 


plied to make travel agreeable and 


comfortable. 


BRUSTTUCH 
GOSLAR 


And when you arrive at your destina- 
tion, you find German hotels compet- 
ing with each other to “spoil” the 
guest, by offering the best of every- 
thing to delight the eye and the pal- 
ate. You may rest assured that no- 
where on the continent are you better 
taken care of than in Germany, and 
in Germany’s hostelries. Information 
through German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., and 333 North Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago, III. 


RESTAURANTS 


EUROPE'S PREMIER SPA 


For the treatment of kidney and bladder annually; 27 physicians in attendance. 20 
troubles, pelvic disorders of women, uric hotels, among them, the leading, Fiirstenhof, 
acid, diathesis, albuminuria. Fiirstl, Badehotel, and pensions of all classes. 


Three hours from Frankfurt, six hours from Delightful outdoor sports and indoor 


Cologne or Hamburg. !7,000 visitors amusements, including 


GOLF TENNIS BRIDGE CLUB SHOOTING TROUT FISHING 


For the Home Cure: HELENEN SPRING for uric acid, diathesis, kidney gravel, 


gout, catarrh of the bladder, catarrh of the renal basis, female diseases. This Helenen 


Spring water is obtainable through our agents in the United States, Chas. von 
Bruck, Ltd., 61 Park Place, New York City. 


Further information through German Tourist Information Office, 665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LEADING HOTELS 
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HOTEL FURSTENHOF . BAD WILDUNGEN FURSTLICHES BADEHOTEL 
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- BAD WILDUNGEN 


A CENTURY OF BAD NAUHEIM 


For one hundred years Bad Nau- 
heim, the world-farnous resort 
for heart and vascular diseases, 
and also for rheumatism and 
nervous disorders, has benefited 


suffering mankind through its healing waters and thei 


scientific application. 


Carbonic acidulous brine-thermae: authoritative treat- 


ments, the William G. Kerckhof 


Endowment, 
Research Institute. 


What Americans Think 
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Fine entertainments. Tennis, 
boating, fishing, music, golf, 
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arnid the charm of woodland 
and flowers. All year season. A 
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and rest, matching the beauty of the natural world with 
the achievernents of science. No wonder that men and 
women in ever mounting numbers, each year escape the 
fatique of the modern world for the solace and refresh- 
ment of Bad Nauheim. 
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THE FAMOUS SPA FOR ASTHMA 
AND CATARRHS OF ALL KINDS 


Germany’s Great Golf Course 
18 holes—6,800 yards 


Great Championship Week 
August 12th-18th 


A Paradise for Overworked People 


Splendid River and 
Mountain Excursions 


Casino—Theatre—Concerts 


Excellent Hotels and Pensions 
with moderate rates 


Information and. literature through German Tourist 
Information Office, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. and 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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BURG 


The Leading Hotels 


HOTEL ATLANTIC 
HOTEL ESPLANADE 
STREITS HOTEL 
HOTEL VIER JAHRESZEITEN 


Restaurant 


UHLENHORSTER FAHRHAUS 
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} Richard Wagner and Mozart 
MUNICH 1935 
With a Richard Strauss week PRUSSIAN 
at the Bavarian State Theatres from July 24th to August 27th, 1935 STATE BAD 
Prince Regent Theatre: 
July 24 Meistersinger Aug. 5 Tannhaeuser Aug. 16 Meistersinger 
July 26 Lohengrin Aug. 7 Das Rheingold Aug. 20 Lohengrin 
July 28 Parsifal Aug. & Die Walkuere Aug. 23 Tristan and Isolde 
July 30 Tristan and Isolde Aug. 10 Siegfried Aug. 25 Parsifal 
Aug. 1 Meistersinger Aug. 12 Goetterdaemmerung Aug. 27 Meistersinger | 
Aug. 3 Parsifal Aug. 14 Parsifal 
Residence Theatre: 
July 25 Figaros Hochzeit Aug. 2 Figaros Hochzeit Aug. 11 Figaros Hochzeit 
July 27 Die Zauberfloete Aug. 4 Don Giovanni Aug. 18 Die Zauberfloete 
July 29 Don Giovanni Aus. 6 Cosi fan tutte Aug. 21 Die Entfuehrung aus 
July 31 Gaertnerin aus Liebe Aug. 9 Die Zauberfloete dem Serail 
‘ so/y , ee fr 
National Theatre: | d cure facilities. Magnificent 
Aug. 15 Elektra Aug. 22 Feuersnot-Josefslegende . beach; salt water swimming pool 
Aug. 17 Salome Aug. 24 Der Rosenkavalier hich oenerates real nicue ji 
Aug. 19 Die Frau ohne Schatten BAUCAL GEN tGS Tee eee 
nie urODEs. 
Admission Prices 
Prince Regent Theatre: Residence Theatre: National Theatre: i, Tenni 
Rm—20.00, 18.00. 15.00, Rm—20.00, 18.00, 15.00, RM—15.00, 12.00, 10.00, | 4 
12.00, 10.00, $.00 10.00, 9.00, 8.00, 7.00, 8.00, 6.00, 5.00, 4.50, | Daily concerts and symphony con- 
6.00, 3.00. 3.50, 2.30. | | 1 : | : : 
| certs. Kurhaus, center of all diversions; 
rmances at the National. Theatre modern resort hotels. 
August 25th, 1935 
nd reservations through all travel ) Information through 
rman Cale Set nap Office, GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE, 665 FIFTH AVE., 
DE enue, New York, seni A at 
6 and 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 5 NEW YORK, N. Y. AND 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, III. 
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Nervous complaints, women’s diseases. Celebrated for their cosmetic effects 
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PANORAMA OF 
MODERN GERMANY 


From the North Sea to the Bavarian Alps— 
Sightseeing in the Capital — Beauty 
Spots Along Germany’s Rivers 


By CROWELL RHODE 


HE attractions of Germany for the tourist are numerous. 

Consider, in brief survey, the roster of some of these attrac- 

tions. In addition to a great capital it has at least a dozen 
large cities that are of individual character and outstanding in- 
terest. The cities of Germany have grown great without losing 
the romantic touch. Nuremberg, for instance, is actually a 
manufacturing city of half a million population but the tourist 
would never suspect this. The lovely old Pegnitz still rolls 
dreamily under the Hangman’s Bridge and the Bratwurstgléck- 
lein still serves its delectable little sausages to the descendants 
of the Meistersingers. 

Beside the galaxy of great cities one finds two peculiarly 
brilliant constellations of small towns. There is the three-jewel 
pendant of northern Bavaria, formed by Rothenburg, Dinkels- 
biihl and Nérdlingen, each ringed with its wondrous wall, and 
there is the less famous but no less lovely Harz group with Hil- 
desheim and Goslar. And one might well add the chain of 
Hansa cities strung along the Baltic and culminating in inde- 
pendent Danzig, one of the most interesting among all the 
trading ports left by the Hanseatic League. 

Germany’s rivers are strong in romantic appeal, and no less 
than eight of them support regular services of passenger steam- 
ers in summer. The Rhine has not won its world popularity 
through any clever publicity campaign but by inherent charm. 
It is a working river, with tugs and barges forever plying its 
swift currents, but nature and man have dressed its banks so 
beautifully that one thinks of it as a river of leisure, with no 
business to attend to beyond the business of luring the holiday 
visitor. Its tributary, the Moselle, is hardly less devastating to 
the senses than the Rhine itself. Its banks are as steep and 
verdant, its vineyards as,famous and its castles even more in- 
credible. Then there is the River Weser, a stream that winds 
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Fritz Henle 
IN THE HEART OF THE CAPITAL 


The dome of Berlin’s cathedral, a huge structure in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, may be seen from almost any part of the capital. 
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lazily through Hame- 
lin, where the Pied 
Piper’s magic flute 
lured rats and_ chil- 
dren. There is the El- 
be with river trips 
from Dresden down- 
stream to the porce- 
lain town of Meissen 
and upstream to the 
lovely “Saxon Switzer- 
land.” There is the 
Neckar of Heidelberg, 
the Main of Frankfurt 
and Wirzburg, the 
crowded Havel of Ber- 
lin, the Oder of East- 
ern Germany and last- 
ly the Danube. 

For monumental 
scenery the southern 
part of Bavaria is on 
an equal footing with 
Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, and it has three curiosities to give it distinction, Oberam- 
mergau, most celebrated village in the world, Mittenwald, the 
violin village, and the various weird castles of a king who went 
mad while building them. Bavaria has been called the salt of 
Germany and the salt seems to have melted strange, fanciful 
contours in the ice-and-snow picture. It is marvelous beyond 
one’s dreams. 

No actual or imaginative swing, however brief, around the 
circle of Germany’s tourist panorama could possibly omit its 


BERLIN’S FINEST THOROUGH 


Unter-den-Linden with its tree-lined walks, its smart shops, cafés and hotels is one of 
the most impressive streets in any European capital. 


specialties which spice 
the whole thing like 
bits of saffron and cin- 
namon and _ clove. 
There are several 
towns built, in each 
case, around one figure 
of genius in Germany’s 
story, the Bayreuth of 
Wagner, the Weimar 
of Goethe and _ the 
Eisenach of Luther, 
with its grim but glori- 
ous Wartburg. For 
scenic specialties one 
thinks of the well for- 
ested Harz Mountains 
where those peerless 
vocalists, Harz Rollers, 
are bred to sing sun- 
shine into the world’s 
homes, of the Black 
Forest with its roman- 
tic clock makers train- 
ing wooden cuckoos to keep us posted on the time, and of the 
Spreewald, curious lost district of the Wends, where costumes 
are still quaint and still unconcerned with their quaintness. 

I, at least, think also of a castle above a tiny streamlet, a 
castle that has utterly defied the march of the centuries. It is 
so far beyond belief, beyond grasping by the retina, that it 
makes all other castles seem tame, self-conscious affairs. I 
will not set down its name—yet, for I must have my fun, but 
those who have ever seen it surely know, without question, 


Burton Holmes from ng Galloway 
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THE BRANDENBURG GATE 


The Brandenburg Gate forms the impressive entrance from the Tiergarten to Unter-den-Linden. Built in imitation of the Propylea of Athens it has 
five different passage ways for vehicles and is flanked by colonnades for promenaders. 


Surmounting the Gate is the Quadriga of Victory. 
German Tourist Information Office 


what castle I have in my mind. 

Thought of Castle X_ has 
thrown me into an ecstatic mood, 
antagonistic to orthodoxy in 
sightseeing. I cannot bring my- 
self to “carry your elbow” 
through half a dozen Berlin mu- 
seums and thence to Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine, to Heidelberg, and by 
that train which many call the 
“Romantic Express” to Nurem- 
berg and Rothenburg. I prefer 
to knock about among_ those 
things which I like best in the 
rich profusion of Germany’s life, 
confessing frankly to a perverse 
predilection for those items 
which have been little public- 
ized. 

In Berlin I am always a bit 
museum-shy because of the sur- 
feit of excellent things offered. 
The official information booklet 
lists no less than thirty-nine mu- 
seums, and six of the largest ones 
are clustered together on Mu- 
seum Island. As you cross the 
Schlossbriicke, leading from Un- 
ter-den-Linden to this famous 
island, you feel them actually 
closing in on you as if deter- 
mined to batter your artistic 
spirit into a state of coma. For 
the student with much time for 
study this island is a paradise, 
but even the hastiest visitor may 
find one thing of such rare ap- 
peal that he is cheating himself 
if he neglects it. That is, of 
course, the Pergamon Museum 
which takes its name from the fa- 
mous Pergamon Altar, dedicated 
to Zeus. 

About 1860 a young German 
engineer named Carl Humann 
was engaged by the government 
of Turkey to construct highways 
in Asia Minor. While working 
at Pergamon (the Latin Perga- 
mum) he chanced to see native 
laborers prying pieces of marble 
from beneath the rough stone 
surface of a fortress wall. They 
were breaking it up and burning 
it in their lime kiln. In some ex- 
citement he investigated the wall 
and found a marble frieze, almost complete, which had once 
adorned an altar to Zeus. No more of the frieze was burned to 
make lime, and it is now set up in its original form in Berlin. 
For half a-century the city sought to house this treasure ade- 
quately and in 1930 the problem was superbly solved. One 
sees it today in a large hall lighted by a subdued skylight 
whose effect is to enhance the loveliness of detail and the glory 
of the whole. If you have been moved by the beauty of the 
Elgin Marbles in the imperfect setting of the British Museum 
you will be thrilled by this altar to a Beaten God so flawlessly 
housed in Berlin. 

Germany’s capital lends itself admirably to what is known 
in all lands as a “good time,” which means eating and drinking 


famous story of the Lorelei that has formed the basis for so many songs, operas and dramas. 
legendary home of the siren who lured many luckless fishermen to destruction with her beautiful voice. 


THE ROCK OF THE LORELEI 


The huge rock towering above the Rhine near St. Goar gives forth a remarkable echo which may account for th 


and dancing and being entertained. It means bummeling too, 
that is, sauntering the streets with no great aim in view and no 
trace of worry about sights that are being missed. The streets 
are brightened by hundreds of smart shops, by vast cafés and 
bierhallen, three to the block, by colossal department stores and 
by pleasure palaces of all sorts. 

As evening falls the tourists’ Berlin divides itself into two 
clearly defined areas. The older area comprises Friedrich- 
strasse, Unter-den-Linden and Potsdamerplatz, eclipsed yet not 
defeated by the new area, which is the long Kurfiirstendamm 
and the streets adjacent to the Zoological Garden. The old 
pleasure haunts die hard. Indeed they seem unwilling to die at 
all for innumerable bright places still pepper Friedrichstrasse 
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THE TOWERS OF ROTHENBURG 


A town of red-tiled, gabled houses surrounded by massive walls and towers, Rothenburg dates from the Middle Ages. mec 
It became a free city in the twelfth century, attained its greatest prosperity in ihe 


towns, Rothenburg grew up beneath the shelter of a fortress. 


Like many medieval 


fifteenth, and was besieged and captured in the Thirty Years War, since when few changes have taken place in its outward appearance. 


and its tributaries, and the most popular palace of the night, 
Haus Vaterland, is in Potsdamerplatz. But those persons who 
like their bright lights fastidious and really smart go west to 
the Zoo and the Street-With-The-Long-Name. Here is some- 
thing for every taste except perverted taste. The new regime 
in Germany has wiped out.the dubious dives that used to cater 
openly to ugly vices, but has left night gaiety intact. 

Berlin is a vast metropolis covering three hundred and thirty- 
four square miles. One may get some idea of its size by ascend- 
ing (in an electric elevator) the Funkturm, or Broadcasting 
Tower, which is nearly as high as the Washington Monument. 
One may even lunch in the sky restaurant and gaze out over the 
endless miles of modern buildings, cut by neat parkways and 
avenues. Berlin rooftops, by the way, bear scrutiny. They do 
not fear the most pow- 
erful binoculars. 

A better way to se- 
cure the vogel-perspec- 
tive of the metropolis 
is to go to the Tempel- 
hof Airport and take 
one of the big Luft- 
hansa planes up and 
over Berlin to the 
west, or for that mat- 


cities in modern Germany. 


ter to the north or a ee at 


y 
south or east. Some Hani 
eighty air lines are in 
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THE SKYLINE AT CULOGNE 


Thanks to its advantageous position on the Rhine and at the center of an extensive ] 
network of railways, Cologne is one of the most important commercial and industrial 4 
The towers of the cathedral rising to a height of five 
hundred and fifteen feet dominate the city’s skyline. 


regular operation in Germany and their tariffs are scarcely 
higher than first class rail travel. In some cases they are actu- 
ally less. 

The flying ship sails toward the southwest and in a few hours 
settles as lightly as a roe’s tail feather on the outskirts of Nur- 
emberg. This city is altogether glorious in its traditions. It 
has always loved the things that for most of us make life worth 
living. It was the home of Albrecht Diirer, Peter Vischer, 
Adam Krafft, Veit Stoss and that appealing cobbler-poet, Hans 
Sachs, who taught the Meistersingers how to sing. Such names 
in union form the key to all the arts of Germany and proudly 
does Nuremberg cherish its prestige. But if those names meant 
no more to us than Smith, Jones and Brown we could still sense 
the inherent genius of this city. It is obvious at a glance 
that it must have pro- 
duced painters, sculp- 
tors, woodcarvers, met- 
workers and en- 
gravers of the highest 
order. And it must 
have produced songs 
and people to sing 
them. Such bright har- 
monious beauty could 
not have come of a 
people addicted to 
heavy silences and a 
too-earnest conception 


a 
s 


of life and what it should be. 

Now the city of the Meister- 
singers has rather suddenly 
become commercially great. It 
has increased its population 
five-fold in five decades and 
the wonder is that it has done 
so without losing the magic 
stamp of romance. The big 
factories have taken root out- 
side the old walls in an ever 
growing ring and the romance 
of the inner city remains in- 
tact. 

Of all the great personali- 
ties of Nuremberg Hans Sachs 
is easily the most interesting. 
Although a man of gifts he 
was poor and he had a hum- 
drum job, the mending of old 
shoes, but instead of slumping 
into a state of querulous dis- 


le 


the railway station to the old 
town. It has no sign whatever 
to distinguish it from any 
other dull “bourgeois” church 
of today yet it has the herit- 
age of a great and fascinating 
adventure in medieval music. 
The ancient sexton who looks 
after the church and scrubs its 
floors loves to tell the whole 
story of Hans Sachs to those 
tourists who have the curiosity 
to ask him and the practicality 
to slip a mark or two into his 
leathery hand. 
his mighty theme and bellows 
in an atrocious dialect, “Right 
here, exactly on the spot where 
I stand, stood Hans Sachs and 
there, where you are [his bony 
finger points as if in accusa- 
tion] stood his pupils. Do you 


He warms to 


satisfaction and _ bitterness CHpeH COE Information Ofice understand?” You reply meek- 
(“Some people have all the THE CASTLE OF ELTZ ly that you understand and he 


luck.”) his creative energy 
drove him to poetry and song. 
Holding himself to regular 
and long hours of work at his 
humble bench he yet managed to find time to write in incred- 
ible volume. It staggers the imagination. Five thousand songs 
he wrote, seventeen hundred “short stories” and two hundred 
substantial dramas, and much of it was really “not bad,” even 
in the opinion of so severe a critic as Goethe. 

You may find, if you care to, the very spot where Hans 
Sachs trained the humble folk of his day, tailors, barbers, 
stonemasons, weavers and fellow cobblers, to become the Master 
Singers of Nuremberg. It is in the remodelled church of St. 
Martha off of Kénigstrasse, the main thoroughfare leading from 


Burg Eltz, built on a high hill amidst a virgin forest, is one of the 
most perfectly preserved medieval castles in Europe. The Counts of 
Eltz can trace their ownership of this stronghold back to the year 1157. 


roars on, obviously under the 
impression that he himself is 
a reincarnation of Sachs and 
that you are pretty poor ma- 
terial for him to work on. 

The “sights” of Nuremberg are so numerous as to confuse the 
earnest tourist, but the lovable lazy Pegnitz drugs the con- 
science and permits one to enjoy whatever can be seen without 
effort. It is a river which scorns to be useful in any way. It 
is devoted to art for art’s sake, 

Of the three famous satellites of Nuremberg, those lovely old 
walled towns Rothenburg, Dinkelsbiihl and Nérdlingen, each 
snuggling cosily within its walls, I confess to a special affection 


for the second. Its tall Gothic-gabled houses rise in haphazard 


THE PARK AT SANS SOUCI 
The palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam with its beautiful formal gardens was erected by Frederick the Great. In this view we look toward the 
palace from the great fountain which is surrounded by statues made by famous French sculptors of the eighteenth century. 


Peter Weller 


ton Holmes 


ket-place in 
Frankfurt is one 
of the most in- 
Feinre=set ang, 
in Germany. 
Here in one of 
the narrow 
streets that lead 
into the market- 
place we look 
toward the fa- 
cade of the 
Romer, a series 
of beautiful 
houses which 
were converted 
into the town 
hall in 1405. 


charm from cobbled streets so immaculately clean that they 
could be the floors of any German home scrubbed zealously 
by a devoted hausfrau. Some houses jut into the street for no 
apparent reason. Others modestly withdraw their soaring 
facades from the gaze of the passer-by. Tle ensemble gives 
the same appearance that a carefully careless metteur en scéne 
might desire as his backdrop for romance. 

I confess that I saw Dinkelsbihl for the first and the only 
time under theatrical conditions which do not often obtain. It 
was on a crisp winter’s evening at the Christmas season and 
the town seemed to curl up and-go into a sound sleep at about 
nine o'clock. But the Market Square with its cathedral was 
lit by the municipal weihnachtsbaum and by the glint of some 
millions of frost crystals gathering on the cobbles. The effect 
was of devastating loveliness and each quaint doorway, improb- 
able balcony and soaring gable was silhouetted against the still 
night as if by some clever trick of art photography. In front of 
the cathedral there is a bronze group statue of two eager young- 
sters at the knee of Christoph Schmid, the children’s story-teller. 
As I entered the Marktplatz I had the oddest sensation as of 
disturbing the group during children’s hour. 

My footsteps seemed to echo through the night 


a draw or a stalemate. I personally have a clear preference 
for the Gothic with its successively projecting stories (the very 
opposite of the present tendency in city architecture) and 
its incredibly vast gables, but some people are even more 
charmed by the high spacious Renaissance style, richly carved 
and adorned with the brightest imaginable decorations. 

The Altstadtermarkt and the Andreas Platz are the choicest 
spots in this choice Harz city and the former is a square apart. 
It is the only one that I ever admit is on an equal footing 


OLD of romantic quality with the Grand Place of Brussels. The 
FRANKFURT Butchers’ Guild House in this square was called by Viollet- 
The old mar- le-Duc “the most beautiful house in the world” and few be- 


holders would care to dispute with the French authority. It 
feasts the soul, this latest, greatest Gothic house of Hildesheim, 
the swan song of a dying architecture. It is as vast as an 
Emmenthal barn, as lofty (in effect) as the choir of Beauvais, 
as exquisite as a creation of the Dresden porcelain works. It 
knocks your best eye clean out of its socket and you do not 
regret the loss. How could the medieval Hildesheimers, sur- 
veying this masterly creation, turn their backs upon it for the 
dubious advantages of the New Beauty? To me it is a mys- 
tery, but style, whether in dress or buildings, was ever an im- 
perious mistress. 

The Andreas Platz is curious and exciting rather than down- 
right beautiful. It boasts one of the oddest houses in Europe, 
the freakish Umgestilpter Zuckerhut (Inverted Sugar Loaf), 
a dwelling that seems somehow to be upside down. Other 
buildings are adorned with outrageous but exceedingly jolly 
painted panels bearing almost vocal testimony to the bright 
irresistible spirit that carried the Renaissance into Hildesheim 
on the shoulders of its burghers. Perhaps one can, after all, 
enter into the game and condone the insult to Gothic tastes. 

Hildesheim is the finest flower of romance in its richly dow- 
ered region. It is famous in legend as the city of the “thousand 
year rose bush,” which still clutches in its thorny grasp the 
wall of the cathedral crypt and still brings forth a new shoot 
every few years, but the city needs no such special attraction. 
It is, in itself, a master work of man. 

Nature has wrought’ many a master work for Germany and 
one of the most outstanding is the island of Helgoland. It 
is rugged, gorgeous, romantic, a game fighter, century after 
century, against that wily and relentless devil, the North Sea. 
The island was once five times its present size and it would 
certainly shrink to a mere memory in a few more centuries 
were it not protected by a great encircling wall of granite 

(Continued on page 74) 


THE ISLAND OF HELGOLAND 


like the whip-shots of a lion-tamer and I be- 
gan involuntarily to sneak along on tiptoe. 

Perhaps I was over-sentimental but I confess 
that I left Dinkelsbiihl by deliberate intent : 
before the winter sun had struggled above : 
the horizon next morning. I was so enrap- 
i} tured with that perfect picture by frost-and- 

Christmas light that I did not wish to risk 
I blurring the edges of the vision. Dinkelsbuhl 
remains for me the little empress of all the 
walled towns of Europe. 

By right of thought association if not by 
travel lines one may leap from old Dinkels- 
hiihl to old Hildesheim, on the edge of the 
Harz Mountains. Here is medieval beauty 
more lavish and robust than that delicate jewel 
of Bavaria and here too-one may see a most 
interesting architectural battle, waged, as it 
were, before one’s. very eyes, the battle be- 
tween Gothic and German Renaissance. In 
many a house the struggle seems to result in 


Rising perpendicularly from the North Sea to a height of nearly two hundred feet, the island 
Helgoland is one of the most romantic places in Germany. Ceded to Germany by England in 18 
Today it is 


Helgoland was a strongly fortified naval harbor until the end of the World War. 
popular resort for summer bathers. 
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FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH 


Beauty Spots Dedicated to Health—The Fine Art of 
Keeping Well—Life in Germany's Fashionable Spas 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


and variety of watering places, whose keynote is always 

happiness. There is a particular sparkle about these 
resorts as if the effervescence of the mineral waters were trans- 
formed into the very spirit of the localities where people of 
many nations gather to enjoy life. This cannot be said of most 
watering places in our own country. Sometimes there is a per- 
vading air of infirmity, reminiscent of the pool of Bethesda. 
Sometimes the decaying gingerbread architecture dominating a 
spa dates it too painfully and depresses the spirit. 

Germany has succeeded in avoiding these dangers and keep- 
ing its numerous resorts modern, bright and happy. It is not 
primarily a matter of new buildings, up-to-date hotels or even 
fresh paint, though these things play their mighty part, but 
rather it is the spirit which dominates people who are blessed 
with the happy disposition to devote their vacations to a reju- 
venation of body and soul. 

In Germany the watering-places are sought for recreation and 
amusement quite as much as for the curative effects of the 
waters. It has never been our custom to “take the cure” annu- 
ally, as they do on the Continent. A vast number of people 
abroad visit the springs and drink the waters as regularly as 
they pay their taxes. This habit took root back in the time 
of the Romans and has been perpetuated ever since. With their 
splendid hotels, attractive, parks, theaters, orchestras, concerts 
and sports for the comfort and entertainment of their guests, 
these German resorts have reached a stage of grandeur never 
dreamed of by the luxury-loving citizens of Rome. The amuse- 
ments which are provided are not for the sole purpose of 
attracting visitors; primarily they are for the entertainment of 
the invalids, for physicians have long since learned that the 
state of mind has great influence over the condition of the body 
and that cheerful occupations and beautiful environment are 
potent factors in effecting cures. 

Happily the springs are, for the most part, found in mountain 
valleys. The consequent beauty of environment accounts for the 
almost invariable attractiveness of the spas. Some of the 
“Baeder” have developed into resorts of world-wide reputation, 
others are little known outside of the Reich. They are finely 
organized communities possessing very capable administrations 
that are sometimes under the control of the State. Indeed, most 
of the German resorts are State or community owned; others 
are controlled by stock companies and a few are in private 
hands. In every case the entire resort is in charge of a Kur- 
Direktor who is assisted by a staff of specialists directing the 
scientific and engineering features and the entertainments. 


CG. ERMANY is dotted with the most extraordinary number 


BAD EMS ON THE RIVER LAHN 


Like all of Germany’s famous spas, Bad Ems is situated in the midst 
of beautiful scenery. The springs by the River Lahn have been fa- 
mous ever since they were discovered by the Romans. 


In all the German watering-places there are palatial hotels 
operated or controlled by the resort authorities, each has a 
casino known as the Kurhaus containing restaurants, reading 
rooms, ball rooms, a theater and a terrace on which an orchestra 
plays in the morning, during the tea hour and after dinner. At 
night the tables are occupied with people dining, sipping coffee 
and drinking wine and there is no suggestion of a health resort, 
except that the music stops at ten or eleven o’clock. But even 
then the curtain of gaiety is not rung down for the night. In 
small salons provided with tables and American bars, an orches- 
tra continues its ministrations and here those who are blessed 
with health and energy spend late evening hours, while the 
invalids sleep. Roulette is in vogue at Baden-Baden and a modi- 
fied form of roulette is played in nearly every resort. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and riding are generously indulged in. The 
diversions of the social life are always of first rank, interesting 
and amusing, and the beautiful scenery challenges the visitor to 
outdoor sports. 

Typical of the glorious scenery of German resorts is Bad 
Reichenhall in the far southeastern corner of Bavaria. The 
last syllable of the name is an obsolete word meaning salt 
and the medicinal waters of this resort certainly fulfill 
the promise of the name for some of the briny springs 
are impregnated actually to twenty-five per cent, and are 
admirably adapted for evaporation to form table salt. There 
is a mountain of salt close by and the rock salt is mined exten- 
sively for commercial uses. 

The brine and pine-needle baths of Reichenhall, its inhala- 
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THE POOL AT BADENWEILER 


No health resort would be complete without an open air swimming 

pool. At Badenweiler the pool is filled with hot mineral water from 

the Thermal Springs. Like other German springs, those of Baden- 

weiler were also known to the Romans and the ruins of the Roman 
baths here are the best preserved north of the Alps. 


toria and pneumatic chambers, larger than any others in 
Europe, have made the place celebrated in the cure of many 
ills of lung, heart, and blood vessels, but nature has sugar- 
coated her cures by making the setting sublime, which is, per- 
haps, the cleverest part of her treatment. A world so incredibly 
beautiful is well worth living in, worth getting well to enjoy. 
Mountains whose eastern eyes look down on Austria loom over 
the little town, challenging human limbs to make the climb, but 
if the limbs—or the lungs and heart—are not yet ready for the 
test a wire rope railway will carry their owner to the Predigt- 
stuhl, most striking of Reichenhall’s peaks. 

Many thousands of tourists, both German and alien, whose 
bodies are so sound that they 
obey all commands without 
flinching, visit Reichenhall 
each year for its beauty alone. 
They take long climbs and 
tramps, including, if possible, 
a visit to one of the salt mines 
in this salty region. I once 
felt myself drawn on by curi- 
osity and climbed with my two 
children to and into a salt 
mountain and it proved a 
weird experience. Clad in 
rough protective garments we 
were led for a quarter of a 
mile straight into the moun- 
tain. A finger touched to the 
roof or walls of the passage 
and then to the lips revealed 
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THE PARK AT BAD NAUHEIM 


The parks and formal gardens of the German resorts are remarkable 
for variety and beauty. Here at Bad Nauheim is a view of the large 
fountain which forms the center of the gardens. one. 


ON LAKE CONSTANCE 


Tea in the sun, is a pleasant part of the cure prescribed at Schachen, 
the spa which commands a splendid view of Lake Constance and 
the Alps. 


the strong saline composition of the rock. We came to a lake of 
brine and were ferried across it by Charon himself, who proved 
a cheerful old fellow quite unlike what Gustav Doré’s pictures 
would lead one to suppose. 

To test our nerve he then seated us tobogganwise with four 
other visitors on a smooth slide and told us that we were to 
coast down to a lower level of the mine. We were given heavy 
leather gloves to keep the guide-rope from scorching the skin 
off of our palms, but this did not reassure us as to those portions 
of our anatomies which were to bear the actual brunt of the 
sliding. Furthermore it was inky black below. My children 
were breathing hard, but they would not admit fear, so I could 
not. 

“Also, meine Herrschaften! Nichts zu _ firchten. Fertig? 
Fort!” 

Charon gave us a vigorous shove and like a seven-ply bullet 
we shot down toward Avernus. The speed was terrific. When it 
seemed that another few yards would surely set us smoking we 
suddenly emerged into a lighted salt-chamber and tumbled 
over each other upon a soft mat. The toboggan slide was over 
but the memory lingered on—or should one say tingled on. 

South of Reichenhall lies Berchtesgaden, a resort as smart 
as it is lovely, and beyond that, in a magnificent cul-de-sac of 
nature, lies K6énigssee, which is the King’s Lake, but the 
queen of lakes. Only a hawk, a chamois, or the most skilful 
and rugged of humans can continue traveling south, or 

for that matter east or west 

es; from the King’s Lake. Only 

from the north can it be ap- 

proached by the _ ordinary 

visitor. Eight - thousand - foot 

/ramparts hem it in and the 

Grossen Watzmann, grim and 

imperturbable, rears his gran- 

ite head above the walls and 
keeps eternal watch. 

I have dwelt on Bad Reich- 
enhall and its environs be- 
cause I personally love this 
resort better than any other I 
know of its type, but almost 
every resort in the Reich has 
its devotees who are quite as 
“fanatical” as I am about this 


The doyen of all the Ger- 
man watering places is, I sup- 
pose, Baden Baden, which has 
always been a resort of the 
well as it has been of the ill. 
Here are abundant pastimes 
for the pleasure seeker but the 
Trinkhalle in the early morn- 
ing and the mammoth bath 
houses testify to the serious 
purpose of a host of visitors. 
It has a full complement of 
baths, inhalatoria and other 
devices used to outwit disease 
and has always enjoyed a spe- 
cial popularity with Ameri- 
cans. Baden Baden is on the 
edge of the Black Forest 
which, in spite of the advance 
of the machine age, is still 
virginal. 

Industry has not ravished it. 
It is cool, fragrant and “black” 
with noonday shade. Only the 
bravest rays of Phoebus can 
penetrate the arboreal screen 
to examine its richly woven carpet of pine needles, ferns, moss, 
and blue-black bilberries, which are “cousins-german” to our 
huckleberries. 

I have watched the magic metamorphosis whereby the 
Black Forest turns annually into the White Forest, and in 
comparison with this the change from chrysalis into moth is 
nothing at all. The trees in their millions don freshly-laundered 
cottas and the snow choirs sing together. The organist touches 
the stop marked Vox Humana and a score of little lost railway 
stations echo with laughter and chatter as the worshippers of 
winter trip into this region with snowshoe, ski and sled. 

If metaphors threaten to engulf us the gay life of Baden- 
Baden will serve as life belt. The musical and dramatic oppor- 
tunities of all the great German resorts, to say nothing of the 
social doings, are astonishing to Americans. To be attractive, 
thinks practical Germany, a place must really attract in the 
evening as well as in the daytime. The task must not all be 
left to Mother Nature. Baden-Baden, as well as most other 
spas, boasts two permanent and very excellent theaters for dra- 
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PROMENADE 


Tree lined walks and shady lawns are almost as essential to the 


German spa as its mineral springs. Here is a glimpse of the 
Kurpark at Bad Schwalbach. 


THE KURHAUS AT WIESBADEN 


A “Kurhaus” is at the center of every German spa. As a rule these 
buildings are built in the classical style and they contain theaters, 
libraries and large halls for social activities. 


matic and operatic work, It also 
provides daily symphonic con- 
certs and frequent recitals by 
famous singers and instrumen- 
talists, and it supplements 
these regular offerings by spe- 
cial music festivals and by 
dances and grand balls. Is it 
any wonder that this Black 
Forest Queen is attended by 
countless young people who 
have not even an academic 
interest in the wonderful 
radio-active sodium chloride 
springs which have gushed 
from the ground here for 
untold centuries at a _ uni- 
form temperature of 150° 
Fahrenheit? The robust young 
folk have to be told what sci- 
atica and neuralgia mean, but 
the actual sufferers are being 
steadily cured of their ills, and 
they too find life exceedingly 
gay during convalescence. 

Bad Nauheim and Wies- 
baden, both near Frankfort-on-the-Main, are rivals of Baden- 
Baden in beauty, in cosmopolitanism and in variety of enter- 
tainment. Both provide all the gaieties in the social calendar, 
together with operas and concerts worthy of Berlin. Such a 
statement may seem a bit rash, but it is quite true. The lovely 
Taunus Mountains provide the romantic backdrop for all this 
entertainment but serious scientific work is conducted here, 
particularly at Bad Nauheim, in the Heart Research Institute 
and in the William Kerckhof Foundation which was endowed 
by an American in gratitude for adding years to the endan- 
gered life of her husband. 


(Continued on page 77) 


THE PRINCE’S COURT 


Palatial hotels such as the Fuerstenhof, or Prince’s Court, at Bad 
Wildungen, form the landmarks of German resorts. They are always 
surrounded by beautiful gardens and parks. 
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GERMANY. THROUGH 
THE CAMERA’S LENS 


ROMANTIC VISTAS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


From the sand dunes of the North Sea and the Baltic to 
the mighty peaks of the Zugspitze in the Alps, and from 
the lakes of Bavaria to the many rivers that flow through 
fields and valleys, almost every variety of scenery is to 
be found in Germany. At the upper right is the Pilgrim’s 
Chapel on the Kénigsee in the Bavarian Alps, a sheet of 
clear, deep water enclosed by limestone walls that in 
some places rises to a height of more than six thousand 
feet. In the lower picture is a panoramic view of Heidel- 
berg, its bridges, its old houses and its vast medieval 
castle high above the Rhine. On the opposite page is a 
characteristic rural scene with peasant girls in their 
gaily colored costumes. 


THE MARKSBURG 


Near the old town of Braubach is the mighty 
Marksburg, practically the only castle along the 


German Tourist Information Office 


CASTLES ON THE RHINE Rhine which has never been destroyed in whole 


wo impressive monuments of feudal times, the twin castles of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein crown or wm part. Nearby are lead and silver mines 
Imost impregnable hills on the Rhine. A heavy wall separates the two strongholds whose lords which were worked by the Romans. 
were once at war with each other. 


ISLAND CITADEL 


On a small island nea 
Caub stands a_ pictu 
esque castle which wa 
built in the fourteentl 
century to collect to 
from the passing rive 
boats. On the hill at th 
left is the more powe 
ful stronghold of Guten 
fels. In 1813 Bluecher’ 
army crossed the Rhin 
at this point during hi 
victorious campaig 
against Napoleon. 


MEDIEVAL GATEWAY 


The architecture of Germany is as 
diversified as the life of its towns and 
cities. Romanesque, Gothic, Renais- 
sance, Rococo, Baroque and many 
fine examples of the modern style 
may all be found. In such venerable 
towns as Rothenburg (at the right), 
Dinkelsbiihl and Nérdlingen the 
towers, walls and houses of medieval 
days have been almost perfectly 
preserved. 


THE BAROQUE PALACE 
AT DRESDEN 


The magnificent palace built by Au- 
gustus the Strong in the eighteenth 
century is a splendid example of 
baroque and rococo architecture. The 
Zwinger, as the palace is called, con- 
sists of seven pavilions elaborately 
adorned in marble. Its spacious court- 
yard with its gardens and fountains 
was designed for pageants, processions 
and other ceremonial events. The 
Zwinger contains one of the finest 
collections of old masters in Europe. 


THE MODERN STLYE IN 
STUTTGART 


Since the World War German archi- 
tects have been among the most dar- 
ing and resourceful pioneers in archi- 
tecture. Utilizing such modern ma- 
terials as concrete, steel and _ glass, 
they have built houses, apartments, 
garden cities, office buildings and 
other structures which have aroused 
the interest of architectural students 
everywhere. The new residential 
quarters in the suburbs of Stuttgart 
are an example of the modernistic 
style which ignores tradition, senti- 
ment and useless ornamentation. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE IN RURAL GERMANY 


How the Peasants Celebrate Their Holidays—Honoring the Ancient Traditions— 
Through the Year with Music and Song 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


ROM the German peasantry have come many of the nation’s 
Fines contributions to what we may name, in lieu of a 

more exact term, “the arts of living.” After food and 
shelter, mankind desires the decor of life: music, the dance, art, 
festival, pageant, handicraft. Ah, and Friendship! (These 
things are so very much more vital in country life than in city 
life). Then, combine friendship, jollity, self-respect, and a bit 
of song or dance (not forgetting a refilled stein of beer) and 
you get that famous human institution gemiitlichkeit—a word 
for which there is no adequate English equivalent. 

To the creation of that happy state indicated by gemiitlich- 
keit, music and song have much to contribute. Wherever 
Germans foregather they are apt to sing. Lively, gleeful songs; 
sad, nostalgic songs; stoutly patriotic songs; each according to 
the occasion. Germany being the home of good voices and 
good songs, Germans do not hesitate to use them both—par- 
ticularly rural Germans. The Fatherland is the most prolific 
source of lieder sung the world over: classic, such as the names 
of Mozart, Schumann and Schubert have glorified; or popular, 
such as many an anonymous minstrel may have sung in some 


equally anonymous village a long and forgotten time ago. 
Many American (white) “folk songs” came from Germany, 
either as tunes or as words-and-music. Even “My Country ’tis 
of Thee” and the “Spangled Banner” are alleged to have root 
in two old Teuton melodies. 

The reason for such richness in lieder is not obscure to any- 
one who has traveled around much in German hinterlands. 
Next to enjoying beer, music and family -gemitlichkeit, spon- 
taneous singing is the easiest thing the Germans do in off hours. 
German poetry, tales, songs, dances and so many other simple 
and homely pre-occupations stem mainly from the rustic life; 
and from the rustic life of a far older Germany than modern 
science, transportation and politics have anything to do with. 

What will a visitor in Germany today see of the more tangible 
results of this peasant citizenship? What visibly evolves out 
of the fact that families have dwelt on the same spot generation 
after generation, in the selfsame village, in the very house of 
their ancestors? 

While residing in Stuttgart a year ago, the writer intimately 
and delightedly observed four festivities he will long remember. 


ARMORED KNIGHTS RIDE AGAIN 


Many festivals are held in various towns throughout Germany to celebrate the anniversaries of colorful historical events. 


At Landshut, the 


capital of Lower Bavaria, knights in armor parade in memory of “The Prince’s Wedding of 1475” when the Duke Georg was married to the 
Polish princess Hedwig. 


German Tourist Information Office 


The lace cap worn by this peasant woman of 

northeastern Germany is a beautiful example 

of the needlework which may still be found 
in rural communities. 
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A stork on the roof of one of the old houses in a Hessian village looks down upon 
this advancing column of Schwalm youngsters dressed for a holiday parade. In the 
lower picture are two girls in the beautiful costumes of the Black Forest. 


In the old square at Dinkelsbiihl a special festival is held annually for the 
shildren. Below grape harvesters are seen at work in a vineyard on the Rhine. 
The grape harvests are always a prelude to autumn celebrations. 


This young lady lives in the section of Ger- 
nany which sent the Hessian soldiers to 
America during the Revolutionary War. The 
dessians brought the tune of “Yankee Doodle” 
0 America and when this girl dances the 
chwaelmer, a Hessian folk dance, the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” can easily be recognized. 


Of these four but one 
was indigenous and pecu- 
liar to the good Wirttem- 
bergers. For the fort- 
night preceding © Christ- 
mas there was the re- 
nowned Messe—or Weih- 
nachtsmesse. Although 
this odd institution cen- 
ters in the cities all over 
Germany, it originated in 
ancient rural customs; 
and without the enthusi- 
astic attendance of the 
roundabout country folk 
would surely not have 
endured to be the enter- 
taining thing it is. 

All of a sudden, seem- 
ingly (to a_ stranger) 
without warning, the city 
streets become lined with 
kilometers of wooden 
booths which exhibit for 
sale every manner of 
goods the Reichsmark is 
heir to. In short, up- 
springs an American 
county fair—minus the 
horse races, side shows 


and live-stock. I don’t 
clearly grasp what the 
local retailers think of such an annual usurpation of their 
selling prerogatives; but for townspeople and neighboring 
farmers—and the alien, the Messe is a lively treat. 

Country products come to town, the work of women’s hands 
and men’s muscles, things made in odd hours and not sold in 
shops; “cheapjacks,” hawking gadgets, cure-alls and mementoes, 
spiel their ballyhoo; horribly tasteless pottery and statuettes 
find admiring buyers—all in such sharp contrast to scientific, 
precision-made, highly artistic Germany which surrounds these 


anachronistic throwbacks dear to peasant hearts. The Messe 
is a delightful place in which to observe the ways of an older 
order of humanity, their customs and costumes. 

Hardly is New Year’s out of the way than arrives (throughout 
the Rhineland, Wirttemberg and Bavaria) Fasching. It is as 
often and more intelligibly called “Carnival” because in truth 
it is the Teutonic counterpart of our southern Mardi Gras, a 
merriment which packs full the week before Lent begins. In- 
numerable balls, feasts and parties entertain all classes. Not 
content with resurrecting the honest-to-goodness apparel of an 
elder or a current rustic Germany, this week of celebration 
brings out everything which we associate with masquerade and 
Mardi Gras. The streets at evening are full of sudden surprises 
as the freakishly attired worthies arrive at their rendezvous by 
tram, cab and taxi. This, then, is a second event which the 
visitor should mark in red on his calendar. 

And Weihnachten itself—Christmas-tide—the emphatic festi- 
val of all Germany; how shall we overstress its import to the 
native German in town and country? This is a three-day affair: 
Heiliger Abend, Weihnachten and Zweite Weihnachten. What 
attention to every traditional detail and custom—hundreds of 
them—worries and concerns the German heart! Details culi- 
nary, decorative and ceremonial! (In the German family circle 
of which I was part we were served no less than eighteen differ- 
ent kinds and shapes of cookies, none of which may appear at 
any other season.) Of course, the symbolic Tree (“O Tannen- 
baum, O Tannenbaum”!) which is, transplanted, our tree also, 
becomes the pivot around which centers German Christmas. 
The most treasured heirlooms, both of garments and of jewelry, 
are worn; all the time-honored family calls are made and sober 
salutations exchanged; carols are sung and serenading pro- 
cessions greet the dawn with candle-bearers lighting the way. 

Then, when Spring is well launched, Stuttgart puts on a sort 
of Spring “Costume Festival”, a colorful Old Home Week. The 
antique apparel from every nook and cranny of rural Wirttem- 
berg makes an appearance. The harvest is astonishing. In the 
old days differing dress and ornament were worn by scores of 
neighborhoods and towns: a kind of tribal manner of dress, 
male and female, peculiar to itself, marked each region. An 
expert in such matters could tell at a glance where the wearer 
hailed from. And, further back in time, there was a further 


WEDDING FESTIVAL IN THE BLACK FOREST 


For the bride and groom, perched stiffly on the seat of this marriage chariot, there is no chance to hide blushes and embarrassment. “God 
Bless the Bridal Pair” reads the legend above their heads; beneath the canopy are the humble symbols of contented domesticity. 
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distinguishing garb for many of the trades and professions. If 
today these picturesque costumes are exhumed from the chests 
and drawers where they are still preserved and brought together 
in parade or pageant, a show is put on which is almost as 
fascinating to the citizens themselves as to the alien visitor. 
That such a dress parade, enlivened still more by exhibitions 
of old dancing, outmoded vehicles and staid ceremonies, can be 
staged even in industrialized Today, is yet another evidence of 
how great an attention is given to keeping alive old days and 
old ways. Of late years there has been in Germany a revival 
of interest in all things of the past. Tradition may seem on 
the surface to be quiescent or forgotten in the midst of a 
hurrying present; but no. It is only sleeping. On the appointed 
day dresses, dances and songs are enjoyed with real enthusiasm. 

What is undoubtedly the most complete collection of regional 
costumes and ornaments in Germany may be seen at the Ger- 
manic Museum in Nuremberg, and the writer strongly recom- 
mends an unhurried visit there to all to whom such folk-lore 
appeals. The number of different costumes hailing from The 
Black Forest section alone probably reaches a hundred, nearly 
every valley and market-town having once had not only its own 
dress but its own social customs. Moreover, these conservative 
and almost unchanging folk of The Black Forest still commonly 
wear to this day clothing which would not indicate that the 
sartorial influence of the French and their Paris ever existed. 

But by no means is the wearing of strange garb in modern 
times confined to romantic Baden. One will see on the streets 
and in the peasant markets of Mecklenburg, of both Upper and 
Lower Silesia, of the Ries (near Nérdlingen), of Sittensen 
(near Bremen)—and, most particularly, all over Bavaria—as 
quaint an array of costumes as anywhere in Europe. And, we 
must not fail to make mention of the Wends in the Spreewald. 
Here is a little island of Slavic people surrounded by the mil- 
lions of “Nordic” Germany, They have retained their identity 
for many centuries, remarkably isolated from the main routes 
of travel in a small region along the river Spree. Here, perhaps, 
more colorful costumes are worn than in any other part of 
Germany. But, after all, a complete catalogue of the many 
places where old costumes persist would be likewise a list of 
the ancient Germanic “tribes” and feudal fiefs, nowadays en- 
gulfed in the several successive political alignments which have 
swept over the land since Frederick the Great’s time. 

When a stranger visits in Germany, if he wants to see a 
number of local festivals, he must perforce “consult his favorite 
travel agency.” Such local events are taking place nearly every 
day in the year, somewhere. A favorite form of village or town 
event is the annual representation of some particular bit of 
history. How historically-accurate such pageants are, whether 
almost wholly legendary or not, matters little either to partici- 
pants or audience. In any case they are likely to be interesting. 
Thousand-year anniversaries are always cropping up in some 
corner of the nation. Some sort of “Harvest Festival” is held at 
practically every spot in the world; it is the most widespread 
of human celebrations; and all the rural folk of Germany 
naturally observe it in some form or other. Throughout Bavaria 
and: along the Lower Rhine it is done at its best. Usually, it 
seems, the occasion revolves around both the harvest and the 
vintage, and the gusto with which such jollifications are car- 
ried out is one of the high spots in German folk-lore. Eating 
and drinking are bound to be intimately connected with every 
festival occasion across the Rhine; more especially so when the 
“farmers’ year” comes_to its close. And what strange food 
appears then, most appropriate to the special event! “New” 
wine for a few days has the call over cobwebbed vintages. 

The country folk still make much, very much, of weddings. 
If you, the alien, run into a village wedding, you are in luck. 
Without being impertinent you have full opportunity to see 
much antique finery. One such momentous affair which I 
witnessed on the eastern fringe of the Black Forest was a truly 
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YOUNG BAV ARIANS 
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A felt hat adorned with a tuft or feather, buckskin knee breeches, short coats of roi 
cloth, and heavy woolen calf-stockings form the costume of the Bavarian mount 
folk. A robust and high spirited people, the Bavarians have a keen appreciation 

beauty, and their songs, music and dancing are among the finest in rural Germany. 


theatrical spectacle. It lasted from about 10 a.m., when I 
heard the church bell begin to ring, through a mile-long pro- 
cession:from the bride’s house to the church, through over an 
hour within, until finally the whole party was ensconced at a 
long table in the inn—the latter being even farther from the 
chapel than was the bridal home. The guests were all busily 
storing away the final courses of food at 2 p.m. when I left. 
Embroidered shawls and headdresses were worn by nearly all 
the ladies, just as they had been used to do for over a century, 
but the men for the most part dulled themselves completely in 
that graceless, inexplicable black formality of the 1880's. 
Wholly unexpected, the encounter with the wedding proved to 
be one of the most interesting experiences I had in Germany. 

But gayer even than in the Black Forest is the traditional 
dress of the peasantry in the Bavarian Alps, and it is exciting 
to watch the merry crowds in festive apparel as they throng 
the market squares when the annual fairs are held at Schliersee 
or at Tegernsee, Télz, Mittenwald, Garnisch-Partenkirchen, 
Berchtesgaden or Bad Reichenhall. The peasant girl of the 
Bavarian highlands, robust and high-spirited, full of health and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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GERMANY AT PLAY 


How Youth Keeps Fit—Training for the Coming Olympic Games—Recreation and 


YOUTH TAKES TO THE HIGHW 


In all parts of Germany bands of young men may be seen on the highroads, all of 
them devotees of sport and the open air life. A spontaneous movement of German 
youth to break away from the old educational routine began many years ago. From it 
has issued the keen interest in athletics which is found everywhere in Germany today. 


T WAS just after the orchestra in one of the 
restaurants at the Haus Vaterland had fin- 
ished playing the “Rosenkavalier” waltzes 

that I chanced to “listen in” on the conversation 
of the Berliners seated at my table. At first 
I hardly caught the drift of their talk, for my 
brain was still dancing to the divine Strauss 
harmonies. Gradually my curiosity was at- 
tracted by the animation of the words. They 
were obviously man and wife, middle-aged, rosy 
and contented. “Ah, youth, youth,” the good 
hausfrau was exclaiming. “The youth of nearly 
fifty nations! What a wonderful spectacle it 
will be; and how privileged is Berlin to play 
the host to these athletes of the world.” 

As one who has barged about in all kinds 
of sports from three-old-cat to tournament ten- 
nis I became infected by their enthusiasm and 
joined in the conversation in the natural way 
one does all over Germany. They wanted to 
know about sports in America; their own ath- 
letes had brought back such glowing accounts 
of the Olympic Games in Los Angeles, the color 
and drama of the competition, the hospitality, 
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Sport Throughout the Land 


By DONALD DOUGLAS 


urist Information Office 


GLIDING IN GERMANY 


Germany is perhaps one of the most air-minded countries in Europe. Gliding, which is 
much more than a fantastic and dangerous pastime, has become a favorite sport 
with the young people. 


the comfort of the American Olympic Village. 

It was just another instance of the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm all through the land for the 
Olympic Games and the nation-wide prepara- 
tion taking place all the way from the great 
cities down to the most secluded village. Here 
I was on my tenth visit to Germany and learn- 
ing something new, for like most Anglo-Saxons 
I had rather fancied a national consciousness 
of sport as the exclusive copyright of England 
and the United States. So after that evening I 
dashed about Berlin (my old journalistic in- 
stincts coming to the fore) and found out 
everything I could about this prelude to what 
a year from next August will develop into an 
actuality. 

At the Olympic Park conveniently near the 
city they are working night and day, building 
the stadium to hold a hundred thousand spec- 
tators, turfing and leveling huge areas, laying 
out new tracks, creating new streets, bridges, 
railroad stations, and constructing the stone 
houses of the Olympic Village where everything 
is being arranged for the comfort of the con- 
testants. All this complicated work is being 
done with the German genius for thoroughness 
guided by imagination. The engineering prob- 
lems I could hardly understand: my interest 
lay in trying to visualize this new world-in-itself 
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until I was sure I heard the winged feet on the cinder paths 
and saw the javelins hurtled to a distance that would have 
amazed the Greeks, just as the Romans would have admired 
the projected via triumphalis, for the road leading from 
the old Palace and Cathedral in the center of Berlin to the 
Stadium will be gaily decorated. The shades of Trajan and 
Septimus Severus should receive a special invitation to 
attend. As a more substantial spectator myself I know my 
chief fun will be in mixing the thrill of sport with the 
special art programmes, the art treasures, theaters, and 
opera houses of Berlin. 

It certainly should be the grandest of shows. Forty-six 
nations, a greater number than at any previous Olympiad, 
have announced their participation; and even more are 
expected. The games at Berlin will be preceded in Febru- 
ary of °36 by the Olympic Winter games at the old world 
twin villages of Garmisch-Partenkirchen in Bavaria. Here 
the anticipatory excitement runs as high as in the capital 
city. The whole side of a mountain has been rebuilt and 
landscaped. The huge ice-stadium, the ski-jump stadium 
and the bob-run are already completed: all that remains 
to be done is the erection of more buildings; and here too, 
as in Berlin, there will be room for a hundred thousand 
spectators. 

My own interest here lies more in the setting than in 
the sports, chiefly because nowhere else in Europe do I 
continue to get such a genuine thrill as I do from Bavarian 
mountain villages. The houses are the gingerbread houses 
of Haensel and Gretel, with kindly, simple folk and a com- 
plete absence of the bad, bold witch of the fable. Horse- 
drawn sleighs jingle their bells past snowy eaves, peaked 
roofs, dormer windows and balconies frescoed with Biblical 
scenes. The craggy mountains lift up your vision to the 
vault of the sky. It all makes me as unashamedly senti- 
mental as a visit to Humperdinck’s opera. 

Ice-hockey, skiing, bob-races, skating races, figure skating, 
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SPORTS CARNIVAL IN NUREMBERG 


More than ten thousand Bavarian contestants came to Nuremberg to compete in a rece 
sports festival. The city was gaily decorated for the occasion and a huge parade of me 
and women who took part in the contest was held in the old square. 
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relay and patrol racing, special jumping and all the rest will 
twirl and glitter in a panorama of unspoiled loveliness electri- 
fied by the hazardous zooming of bob-sleds and daring men 
leaping from, great heights. Years ago I played football with 
tough neighborhood kids; that was a mere bagatelle, these ski- 
jumpers give me envious gooseflesh. 

There is no doubt about it, I mused after my month in Ger- 
many, Germany has gone Olympic-minded. The anticipation of 
the games is giving a fresh impetus to a sports-loving nation, 
every village is being scanned for an Olympic athlete. We 
Anglo-Saxons, Americans et al. had better watch out or we may 
be as surprised as the haughty Roman legions were by the mili- 
tary genius of Alaric the Goth. Not long ago our tennis ripostes 
were parried; we were courteously pinked by the Three Muske- 
teers of France. We ought to win, but it ought to be close and 
that makes for better sport, and certainly we can look forward 
to most agreeable hospitality. 

Consider the good old sport of boxing with which the sailors 
of Britannia ruled the waves for centuries. Certainly I shall 
never forget my own amazement at my first visit to a boxing 
match in Berlin. The tumultuous, cheering crowds, the hero 
worship of Schmeling and Neusel, the boxer floored by a light- 
ning-fast haymaker in one of the preliminaries. No wonder I 
rubbed my eyes and wondered if I was really at Madison 


A TYPICAL GERMAN STADIUM Square Garden. Of course Germany does not even pretend to 
Almost every important city in Germany possesses a magnificent our American preeminence in professional boxing, but consider- 
stadium. These great stadiums provide space for all kinds of sports ing how late they came into this sport they are becoming sur- 
from track and field games to soccer, football and tennis. In these prisingly adept, and certainly their enthusiasm is worthy of 
stadiums many of Germany’s: young athletes are now training c 

intensively for the coming Olympiad. remark. 
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RIDING TO HOUNDS 


Many spectators come from the capital to watch the horsemen and 

the pack of hunting dogs when a fox hunt is held in Berlin’s mag- 

nificent municipal forest. Horseback riding is a favorite sport in 
all narts of Germany. 
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GOLFING AT BAD EMS 


Germany has become golf-minded during recent years and splendid 
courses are found in all parts of the country. Every large city and 
many health resorts have golf clubs and links. 


Year by year for the past ten years I have noted this gather- 
ing momentum in Germany for every kind of sport, and last 
summer it rose to its penultimate pitch in the preparation for 
the Olympic Games. Let me confess at once, and not at all 
naively, that for me it was first a cause for surprise and then 
an active pleasure. Not as a sports writer (my journalism has 
concerned itself with pretty solemn Sunday articles), but as a 
fairly competent amateur in all kinds of sports I had the old 
stubborn Scottish, English and American pride. In informal 
tennis at the sea and health resorts I managed to escape defeat; 
but in yachting, swimming and a few other matters [ had to 
admit the general level of accomplishment was getting better 
and better. It so happens I visited Germany chiefly for the 
Wagner Festivals, the old world villages, the historic towns 
and the beer; and yet more and more [ found myself observing 
and taking part in sports, not so much for the fun as for the 
enchanting settings in which these sports have their open air 
theater. Gymnastics (which I admire but as a boy could not 
abide), fencing, rifle-shooting and so on are part and parcel 
of German life. Track and field games, soccer football, tennis, 
golf are relatively recent. All of them seem to be going for- 
ward with nine league boots. 
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They divide their so-called “Light Athletics” into running, 
jumping and throwing, and these they practice not only for 
sport in itself but to build up the physical fitness of youth in 
the New Germany. The so-called “Heavy Athletics” consists 
in weight-lifting and wrestling: a typically German form of 
sport for centuries and practiced as far back as Roman times. 
As a child I saw the German Turnvereine give displays in St. 
Louis, and now their maneuvers are even more rhythmic, com- 
plicated and far-flung. Rugby and soccer football are taking 
more and more hold on the public. Rugby anywhere is excit- 
ing to watch and certainly to an American less incompre- 
hensible than cricket; but I still contend: that our American 
version of football is the one, and you won’t catch me abroad 
in November when the Game brings around its special trains, 
its flocks of beautiful girls, and its stern and rock-bound drama. 

For thirty years my mother has been a golf widow, and that 
is why I took up tennis. So in Germany I was content to 
observe the fine courses at the health resorts with their beautiful 
natural background of hill and dale. Likewise I do much better 
on a bicycle than I do on a horse, and so I cycled about in the 
cool glades of the fairytale German forests.and watched with 
envy the riders on the bridle paths. Safely on foot I watched 
the horse races and polo matches with their fashionable crowds, 
made the same moderate bets as I did at the motorcycle races 
where the German crowds get every bit as excited as they do 
here in the United States. And even as one who now in his 
hardly Roaring Forties continues to stick by tennis, I did see 
how golf is getting more and more a hold on the popular imag- 
ination in Germany, owing as much to the sweep of the land- 
scapes, the golden air and the blue sky as to the game itself. 

It must have been five years or so ago on the Rhine that I 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN BAV ARiA 


The Bavarian Alps afford the enthusiastic mountain climber plenty 
of exhilaration and many breath-taking hazards. 


PIKA OF THE WESTERN RANGES 


One of the Strangest Creatures of the Rockies 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


Photographs by the author 


P ON THE SKYLINE ridges of the West the observing 
visitor may meet some of the least known and strange 
and interesting animals of the continent. Chief of these 

perhaps is the Pika. Though he is only the size of a rat this 
creature never fails to kindle an interest in anyone who meets 
him. And the wonder of him grows on acquaintance. This 
little chap lives in the most cheerless and barren setting that 
could be found. He spends the greater part of his year buried 
beneath the snow, yet he does not sleep blissfully lke the 
ground squirrel; Pika stores up food with the providence of a 
squirrel, making hay as successfully as any farmer, but he talks 
in a voice like that of no other American mammal and indeed 
is unique in having no very close relatives among them. 

Pika’s home is almost invariably in the rock-slides, and he 
is mainly found in the Rockies and sister ranges. He is entirely 
a Westerner. Barren, jumbled rock debris he must have, and 
because he is also a northerner at heart he is usually found at 
high elevation, covering a range from New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia to far Alaska. Only in a few places such as the cool 


slopes of the Cascades can he be found at comparatively low 
elevation. At the other extreme in California and Nevada this 
little mountaineer finds home as high as 13,000 feet! 

This strange creature resembles a tiny bob-tailed, short-eared 
rabbit, yet he is only a relative of rabbits and structurally his 


PIKA SUNS HIMSELF 


Pika makes his home in the Western mountains between New Mexico and California and Alaska. Here 
he is sunning himself on a rock, his nose raised comically in the post he assumes when he delivers 


his staccato chant. 


four upper incisors indicate that he is unlike true rodents. He 
is always grey and neutral of coat and he has the nimbleness 
of a squirrel in his short legs. He is hard to see, yet very easy 
to hear, and often to many folk visiting the mountains he re- 
mains but a voice and mystery of the peaks. Something of his 
strangeness is indicated by his popular names: pika, coney, 
little chief hare, hay-maker and rock rabbit, most of which 
terms in some slight manner describe him. 

The visitor nearly always hears Pika before seeing him. A 
strange high-pitched nasal “EKenk!” comes up from the rock- 
slide—a note that may be heard nearly half a mile. A careful 
approach may disclose the little animal skipping over the 
scree. It is his motion that catches the eye. When at rest, so 
completely does his grey fur melt into his grey surroundings 
that it takes a very sharp eye to locate him. He never creeps 
about. When he moves he darts and skips; when he stops, he 
“freezes”; and he has a way of staying frozen for long minutes 
on end, especially while basking on the top of his favorite rock 
perch. 

There is another note commonly heard from this little rock 
rabbit and this perhaps can best be described as his song. He 
seldom gives voice to it while visitors are at hand; we are far 
more liable to’ hear it at a distance—a rapid succession of 
nasal “eeks” run together so closely as to be a continuous chant. 
Usually this long effort is termi- 
nated by a single staccato 
“Kenk!” as though by way of 
emphasis. When delivering this 
chant, he is usually found sit- 
ting up on the side of a promi 
nent pedestal, his nose elevated 
comically, his whole body vi- 
brating in the ardor of his 
tremolo. : 

The rock-slide is Pika’s home, 
his stronghold against foes, 
nesting site, his store room and 
winter retreat—his all. No bar- 
ren slide of course can supply 
him with food; he must find the 
herbage on which he subsists, 
where the short summer alpine 
vegetation, tender and juicy, 
springs to life between that 
time of the melting of the deep 
winter’s snow and the coming 
of the frosts of early autumn. 
For there are really only two 
seasons of Pika’s year—a short 
bright summer which has all 
the character of a spring, and 
a long cold winter. Thus it can 
be seen that were this little 
nibbler of greenery dependent 
on the herbage of summer, he 
soon would be faced by starva- 
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tion. So it is that he has taken 
a step far beyond the reach of 
most animals and become a 
hay-maker — an _agriculturalist 
of a crude sort. 

Nor is the term hay-maker 
loosely applied. Pika knows 
how to cut green vegetation, 
cure it and store it—which is 
exactly what most farmers do 
with a fodder crop. To watch 
the little fellow on an August 
day when the working fever is 
strong is to acquire great re- 
spect for him. In that marvel- 
lous, instinctive way that wild 
creatures know things that 
human beings have to ponder 
over, Pika knows a good hay- 
making day from a bad. Now 
we see him pop up suddenly 
out of the rock jumble to pose 
a moment on a spy tower. As- 
sured that no enemy is in sight 
he skips hurriedly along the 
talus to the edge, pauses again 
for another survey of the sky 
and then sets to work. He snips 
off the stems of whatever lies 
handy and crams his mouth till 
he has secured quite a bundle, 
then he dashes back to his mow. 
He is always nervous and in a 
hurry on the return journey, re- 
alizing that he cannot see well. 


His hay mow is usually placed under a protecting rock roof, 
out of the rain yet where there is good ventilation and where 
the sun may get in its work in the cure. Day by day the hay- 
maker adds a little—some days of good weather, working very 
hard, on other days doing nothing. Usually in laying the 
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PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


One must look sharply to discover Pika in the world of rocks in which he lives. 
hensive creature, Pika lives in constant fear of hawks, eagles, snakes and other dangerous enemies. As this 
picture indicates, Pika’s grey coat serves as useful protective coloration. 


A nervous and appre- 


POSING FOR HIS PORTRAIT 


material he arranges it in the 
form of thatch to turn any 
moisture that may reach it. 
Nor does one mow satisfy him. 
Usually he works upon two or 
three and by the time autumn 
shuts down on him, the contents 
of one of these may amount to 
as much “hay” as could be 
crowded into a bushel basket. 
Such stores are his means of 
subsistence through the long 
winter. 

The composition of the hay 
is governed apparently entirely 
by what vegetation is nearest 
the slide. All greenery is hay to 
him from sweet grass blades to 
bitter Artemisia, and he is very 
fond of raspberry leaves and 
alpine -willow herb. A_ good 
botanic collection of the near 
neighborhood can always be 
found in the hay-maker’s mow. 
Red raspberry canes that grow 
by the slides are commonly 
stripped of their leaves as high 


At close quarters Pika resembles a bob-tailed, round-eared, short-legged little rabbit. Here he is seen by 
some red raspberry leaves which he will carry to his mow for future use. In this photograph Pika is 
shown at about one-half life size. 


as the little fellow can reach. He can no more climb of course 
than a rabbit can and so the topmost leaves usually escape him. 

The “coney” is a good example of that saying that Nature 
has not made any place without at the same time designing 


(Continued on page 73) 
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PICTORIAL HIGH LIGHTS 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND 
AND ENGLAND 


Cathedrals, Seaports and Rural Vistas— 
From the Scottish Lakes to the 
Mediterranean 


——— 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT ORVIETO 


The facade of this lovely cathedral is considered the finest polychrome monument in the 

world, and no one who has seen its matchless colorings and the perfection of its detail 

will regret his visit. The little town of Orvieto was built on the site of the ancient 

Etruscan town of Volsinii. Under Roman rule Orvieto was called Urbs Vetus from which 
_ its modern name is derived. 

‘ Italian Tourist Inf. Off. 


of Although the exterior of the cathedral is black and white marble, 

the interior is grey limestone. In this picture we can see a part 
; of the exquisite wrought. iron screen which shuts off the Chapel of 
ams : _ 8. Brizio from the nave and one of the many frescoes by Signorelli 
oom | , ) 2" | eee gnhinhk .adnen ife enalle « 


This sturdy old man with his gnarled 
hands and deep lined face is typical of 
the Breton fishermen who have spent 
so many years at sea. 


French peasants still do their laundry in the shadow of 

the Porte St. Jacques (above), a fortified gateway built 

in the Thirteenth Century to guard the town of 
Parthenay. 


Below is the Abbey of Hautecombe, burial place of the 
princes of Savoy until 1778 and still their private prop- 
erty. It overlooks Lake Bourget near Aix in southern 

France. 


Calvi, on the north shore of Corsica, was noted for its 

faithful adherence to the French Republic. It was 

bravely defended in 1794 against the English by the 

French commandant Casabianca whose son’s devotion 
inspired Mrs. Hemans’ famous poem. 


VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-MER 


Villefranche on the Cote d’Azur 
was founded in 1295 by Charles 
II as King of Sicily. Its excel- 
lent roadstead, protected by the 
peninsula of St. Jean and by 
the Montboron, is often visited 
by the French Mediterranean 
Squadron, but less formidable 
craft wait at the foot of the 
terraced hillsides to take ex- 
cursionists to the nearby towns 


LA ROCHELLE 


The old seaport of La Roch 
tas the chief stronghold of 
Huguenots until Richi 
starved it into surrender 

destroyed its political po 
The sails of its fishing sm 
testify to its peaceful occ 
tion today, but the Tour 
Nicholas on the right stand 
a landmark of a former ma 
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carno, what a para- 
se! Palms, orange 
yes, cypresses, snow 
puntains and a lake 
hh the most modern 
bathing beach. 


E. Steinemann 


ontreux - Territet on 

ake Leman enjoys an 

il-year round mild 
climate. 


Fransioli 


Medieval splendor and mountain grandeur form a striking com- 
bination at Thun in the Bernese Oberland. 


A. Gurtner 


The garden spot of Interlaken 
with the Jungfrau—Queen of 
the Bernese Alps. 


Nikles 


An open-air luncheon on the 

Gornergrat, at 10,289 feet; con- 

veniently reached by rail from 
Zermatt 


G. Schneiter 


ROADWAY IN RURAL ENGLAND 


The traveler to the British Isles would feel cheated if 

he saw only the magnificent new roads which are gradu- 

ally replacing the picturesque lanes for which Great 

Britain has long been famous. Thatched roofed houses, 

nestled against the hillsides, are protected by high-walled 

gardens and vine-clad trees from the curious eyes of 
passers-by. 


Associated British Railways, Inc. 


IN THE SCOTTISH HILLS 


Deep inlets of the sea, the lochs of Scotland lie like 

quicksilver among rugged mountains. Loch Broom, in 

the far northwest of Scotland, is a shimmering bit of 

light against the purple-heathered hills which stretch 

range upon range to the mists and clouds shrouding the 
distant heights. 


Travel & Industrial Dev. Ass’n. 


Among the English Lakes none has a more poignant beauty than Derwentwater, made famous in recent 
years by Hugh Walpole’s tales of Rogue Herries and his descendants. Hugh Walpole himself lives at 
Keswick on the border of the lake, whence he can look out on the hills which he has made the setting of 
his story and which we see in the distance in this picture. Travel & Ind. 

Dev, Assn. 


The English town of Chester too has a Brid 
of Sighs. It was built in 1793 for the palt 


Brighton on the English Channel was a poor fishing village until 1754. It owes its magnificent 
formal gardens and spacious squares of today to the Prince Regent who later became George sum of twenty pounds and connects the old Ci 
Gaol with the Chapel of Little St. John. 


IV and whose fondness for Brighton made it the most fashionable watering place of his day. 


The Piazza dell’Esedra in Rome is 
dominated by the Naiads’ Fountain 
and through its mists may be seen 
the ancient Baths of Diocletian. 
Michelangelo converted the central 
building into a Carthusian monastery, 
occupied today by the Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli and the 
Museo delle Terme. 


Pola, at the tip of the Istrian penin- 
sula, has the only Roman amphi- 
theater whose outer walls have been 
left intact, The town itself, taken by 
the Venetians in 1148, has passed 
through various hands, disappeared 
from history entirely for four hundred 
and fifty years, and was an Austrian 
naval base until 1918, 


Delicate wrought iron figures grace 
the walls of this old house in Assisi 
with its lovely arched doorways and 
windows. Assisi will forever owe its 
fame, if not its charm, to the fact that 
St. Francis was born there and is 
buried in the double Convent Church, 
the earliest Gothic church in Italy. 


The falls of the Anio on the right pro- 
vide one of the loveliest sights in 
Tivoli; at the same time they supply 
electric power for lighting Rome and 
driving its trams, as well as for fac- 
tories in Tivoli itself. The Templé of 
the Sibyl and the Temple of Tiberius 
overlook the gorge. 


LIDO 


DECK 


Summer is still far away along the North Atlantic coast. According to 


> 


last year’s U. 8. Weather Bureau reports, there were 4 Northwest gales 


and 15 days of cold rain during April. Snow fell in New York on the 
15th ... and on the 29th, sailing date of the REX, the thermometer 
registered 34°! This year, as early as February, passengers on the South- 
ern Route, only two days out of New York, were bathing in the great 
Lido deck pools. Choose the sun route and meet summer in mid-ocean. 


ROUTE CUROPE 
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You can safely let the sailing date govern your choice of Italian Line 
ships. All offer Lido luxury, renowned cuisine and service. . . plus many 
special features. REX, fastest liner afloat; the gyro-stabilized Conte di 
SAVOIA; the luxury liner ROMA; the Cosulich liners SATURNIA 
and VULCANIA with their famous private verandah-suites; and the 
de luxe Conte GRANDE .. . a fleet that gives you a thousand miles of 
extra cruising east of Gibraltar at no extra cost! 


Write for literature to LOCAL TOURIST AGENT or our nearest office.—New York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut Street; 
Boston: 86 Arlington Street; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Building; Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Posi 
Street; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Building; Montreal; Architect Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill: Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 
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VACATION 
THIS YEAR IN 


myva t ZERLAND 


| aaa is a satisfaction in visiting Switzerland that 
no other journey on the globe can equal. The 
Alpineland never disappoints. It is unique, there is no 
substitute for its ineffable charm, its health, its thrills. 
Realize your travel ambition. See it this year! New low 
rates bring it closer than ever. Railroad fares are re- 
duced as much as 45%; there are hotels and pensions 
for any price you wish to pay. Here travel is reduced 
toa science— electrical trains, planes, lake steamers, 


SWISS 
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FEDERAL 


buses or your own car take you to everything that 
you want to see. Comfortable, convenient, fascinating 
See your travel agent or write us for Booklet 5. 

& 


Include in your tour such high spots as Lugano- 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake District, Zurich, Loetsch- 
berg, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. 


RAILROADS 
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Ancient aaa on ides ot pra — 
for men nee loved ae 
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Casino, La Baule of the g 


‘ways shines over an emerald sea Why 
not let your local travel. agent pln y 

' tour of the land 

fi this RemIMCE 


Swift transportation is actually only 1% of what the 


modest fare buys ..... ON YOUR OWN SHIPS TO EUROPE 


| sao not the way a trip to Europe is ordinarily 
reckoned... but very definitely the way you will find 
it on America’s own modern transatlantic liners. 

Five days of gracious living—in the finest American 
manner...accented by meals of which Americans can well 
he proud. Five brilliant evenings. Five nights of luxuri- 
ous rest—in deep, soft, real beds. An interlude perfect as 
any smart American club could provide—or any fine Amer- 
ican Hotel. That is what we mean by sailing American. 


* x RATES LOWER! x x 
SAILINGS WEEKLY 


Until April 30, 1935, you can make the 
_round trip for as little as $151 (tourist)... 

to British ports. And here, too, you’ll find 

accommodations modern—American stand- 

ard. Note that fourgreat United States liners 

provide weekly sailings to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre and Hamburg. 

U.S. Lines—associated with American Mer- 


+ chant and Baltimore Mail Lines to Europe; 
Panama Pacific Line to California; Cruises. 


Extra room, the extra courtesies of understanding service, 
all the little extras which have made American standards 
of living second to none: these you will find. In. such 
generous measure that your pleasure, your entertainment 
in the American manner, actually accounts for 99% of 
the modest fare ... with 3,000 happy miles of modern 
ocean transportation for about 1%. 

No wonder America’s great United States liners are 
so very popular. 


Fastest Cabin-Liners Afloat! 
S. 8S. WASHINGTON 
April 10; May 8; June5; July 3 
S. 8. MANHATTAN 
April 24; May 22; June 19; July 17 

And their Fleet Sisters 
S. S. PRES. HARDING 
April 3; May 1; May 29; June 26 
S. S. PRES. ROOSEVELT 
April 17; May 15; June 12; July 10 


Rates slightly higher June 10 to July 8 


ee Great Brit 
Silver Jubilee Year 


ality that is one of England’s own charms 


(es Briratn in this Jubilee year offers 
yousomuchmore thana vacation-spot, 
a destination. It invites you to join in a 
mood . .. it calls upon you to share in the 
joyous, colorful expression of traditions that 
for centuries have moved and inspired men. 

Let these traditions enhance your voyage 
as well as your stay in England... cross by 
Cunard White Star. You’ll recognize the 


same timeless heritage of race . . . in “sea-- 


manship” and “service”. You'll find, too, 
aboard these Cunard White Star Liners, the 


ease. the jovial and yet reserved congeni- 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


... like England’s ancient inns, though here 
it is coupled with ultra-modern luxury. 
These, after all, are the reasons why Cunard 
White Star and associated lines have for 12 
successive years carried more passengers to 
and from Europe than any other line or 
group of lines. 


Go First Class and know what a delight 
ocean travel can be...the April 27 sailing of 
the Aquitania from New York is just right 
for the Royal Jubilee Procession on May 6; 
the Majestic, sailing May 3, reaches London 


in time for most of the specially proclaimed 
Silver Jubilee celebration May 6-20. In Cabin 
Class, the Georgic sails from New York April 
22... the Laconia from New York April 26, 
from Boston April 27. And thereafter, for all 
the great events in June, July and August, 
you'll find a First Class sailing every week... 
Cabin Class several times a week. Plan your 
Jubilee vacation now .. . see _ 


your local travel agent or 
Cunard White Star 
Line, 25 Broad- 
way. New York. 


Smooth water and picturesque St. Lawrence scenery for 
two days. That means 39% less open-ocean on your trip 
to Europe. What a grand chance for fun and comfort... 
for dancing and loafing! You'll get your sea-legs before 
you reach the sea! Frequent sailings... from Québec 
on the magnificent Empress of Britain or Empress of 
Australia ... from Montreal on the charming and mod- 


s GO THE SHELTERED-WATER ROUTE 


erate priced “Duchesses” or the low-cost, comfortable 
“Mont” ships, Get travel-time map and bulletin of all- 
expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules from 
YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Washington, 
Montreal, 26 other cities in United States and Canada. 


Pacific ... VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


PREVIEW OF A CRUISE... 


TO CALIFORNIA 
ON THE LARGEST LINERS 


VIGOROUS DECK SPORTS IN THE SUN- 
SHINE—FPlay or relax contentedly on broad, 
sunlit decks. You'll find comfort in their 


vast size! 
r) 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING SALONS— 
Another exclusive feature in this service. 
You'll revel in this supreme luxury as you 
feast on a tempting cuisine! 


PANAMA 
PACIFIC 
LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail 
and United States Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific 
and United States Lines Cruises. 


Other offices in all principal cities 


Any preview of a cruise—a Panama 
Pacific cruise—is a preview of your 
pleasure at its highest tide. 


From the moment you gaily step up 
the gangplank ... there begins a life 
you will regret to relinquish after 13 
glorious days. 

Enjoy Panama Pacific cruises on the 
$3,000-ton liners Virginia, California 
and Pennsylvania. Spacious cabins— 
all outside, Air-conditioned dining 
salons. Magnificent public rooms, deft 
service, pre-release movies. 


You call at Havana, see the Panama 


C)MLGE 


185 


FIRST 
CLASS 


Canal by day, spend hours ashore at 
Balboa and old Panama, San Diego 
(for Mexico) and Los Angeles. Then 
—San Francisco! Reduced First Class 
fares from $185. Tourist Cabin $120. 
25% reduction for round trips. 

Apply to your travel agent. His 
services are free. 


CRUISES ON S. S. COLUMBIA, AMERICA’S 
GREATEST CRUISE SHIP: To Nassau, Miami, 
Havana, 11 days. $125 up. Sails Mar. 30... 
To Bermuda, Apr. 12. 5% days. $65 up... 
Easter cruise, to Nassau, Miami, Havana. Apr. 
19.9 days. $110 up... Early summer cruise to 
Mexico. 21 days. 5 ports. $200 up. June 8. 
e 


DANCING—UNDER TROPIC SKIES OR IN 
THE GRAND BALLROOM— I¢ matters not 
which, you willfind theroominess so essential 
for the complete enjoyment of your dance ! 
e 

TWO OUTDOOR POOLS—An exclusive 
feature. Swim in one of these delightful 


pools, be tanned by a tropic sun, cooled by 
refreshing sea breezes! 
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HE RAIN fell in a 
ae downpour. 

The wet summer 
night offered no outdoor 
attraction so my wife and 
[ decided to go to a Jap- 
anese moving picture 
theater. 

The sleek comfortable 
automobile purred as it glided down the hotel drive. It moved 
along the wet roads easily until it came to the entrance of a 
narrow street. The car could not enter, so our driver invited 
us to step out. A boy who accompanied him handed us two 
Japanese umbrellas, and we followed him along the narrow 
thoroughfare. 

Then suddenly we were in the brilliantly lighted Theater 
Street. The rain was just as persistent, but we forgot it in the 
blaze of electric lights. Here was a miniature Broadway crowded 
with men and women in a gay mixture of Oriental and Occi- 
dental dress. 


The Hibiya Cinema in Tokyo is 

typical of the modern movie palaces 

being built in the larger Japanese 
cities. 


JAPAN GOES TO THE MOVIES 


Along the Broadway of Tokyo—The Popularity of Talkies and Musical 
Comedies—A Glimpse of an Oriental Hollywood 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


We stopped in front of one of the dazzling theaters, I gave 
the boy some money for a couple of tickets, which he bought. 
Then with a tip, for which he gave me overwhelming Japanese 
thanks, we dismissed him. 

A picture in the classical style was on the screen when we 
took our seats in the balcony, but it was evidently not without 
its humorous incidents, judging by the laughter aroused by the 
remarks of the amiable gentleman at a desk whose job was to 
tell the audience what it was all about. The role of announcer, 
who takes the place of old-fashioned subtitles, is traditional in 
Japanese theaters when the film is not a talkie. 

A Japanese talkie followed. It was quite easily understood 
although no translation of the Japanese dialogue was given. 
Here in a simple story we saw the conflict of the Old and the 
New in modern Japan. 

Two married couples present the conflict. A conservative 
Japanese is married to a very modern Japanese wife; he dresses 
in kimono and clogs, she wears Parisian frocks. The other 
couple consists of a very modern husband, American style, with 
a demure, retiring, conservative wife. 


THEATERGOERS IN JAPAN 


Sophisticated theatergoers in Tokyo are packing the new Takarazika Theuter where lively Westernized musical revues are presented with scores of 


beautiful dancing girls and plenty of jazz music. 


Japanese producers believe that girls make the show and they go Broadway one better by 


excluding men entirely from musical comedy casts. 
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TYPICAL JAPANESE CINEMA STARS 


Modern Japan has its galaxy of cinema stars whose activities stir as much interest as those of our own Hollywood celebrities. Film magazines, with 
fine photographic illustrations, picture the movie actors in almost every conceivable activity and print reams of. adulation, anecdotes and studio 


gossip. Here are two ingenues of the screen, typical mogas of the vivacious, irreverent and unconventional younger generation. 


The handsome 


young man is Gatsuo Saito, a luminary of some of the recent Japanese films. 


The modern wife ran away and booked herself a room in an 
hotel. The modern husband also cleared out, and booked at 
the same hotel. No, he did not know the modern wife was 
there. That was chance, but, of course, they met, went out 
together, danced together. All regrettably staid and proper 
from the Hollywood point of view. No hugging, no kissing, no 
suggestion of naughtiness beyond the naughtiness of being 
away from home! 

The climax was not a divorce but a reconciliation. This also 
was characteristically Japanese. The wife whose dresses and 
ways have been behind the times discovers it is diplomatic to go 
modern. She looks quite smart in her up-to-date gown. Her 
husband looks with a loving eye upon her. Kisses her? Oh, no! 
The oceasion calls for a kiss, but this isn’t done—on the screen. 
They look like a couple of pals making up, but the audience 
knows that everything will end happily. 

The conservative husband gets his ultra-modern wife back— 
but on his own terms! She has had her fling, and now she will 
be good. After all, he is a man, a man in a Man’s Land. He 
may deem it advisable to keep pace with his wife, to forget 
some of his conservative ways, but any concessions he makes 
will be made quietly, unobtrusively. 

This film was interesting not only for what it revealed of 
Japanese matrimonial problems in a strange new world where 
East is West and West is East; it was interesting also as a 
Japanese talkie. Japanese producers took time to make up 
their minds about talkies. They lacked the money available 
in Hollywood. They were also uncertain whether their audi- 
ences were prepared for the innovation. In 1933 the total at- 
tendance at the movie theaters of Japan was 175,041,793, in- 
cluding 38,017,666 children. Japan has 1,718 motion picture 
theaters; thus the average theater played to fewer than 102,000 
persons a year at an average admission price of 35 sen. A gross 
income of 35,700 yen per theater will pay for few expensive 
talkie installations, hence the film companies have maintained 
a supply of silent pictures for the 1,300 or more theaters unable 
to afford wiring. But they cannot ignore the talkies and popular 
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demand; they are therefore aiming to supply the four hundred 
theaters equipped for sound—a tall order. Japanese producers 
turned out only fifty-five sound pictures in 1933, according to 
the Japan Advertiser Annual Review. Of these, thirty-eight 
were all-talkies, and seventeen had sound track effects only. 
These figures compared with twenty and twenty-one in 1932; 
production schedules announced for 1934 totalled seventy- 
eight. 

We went out to the Shochiku Kinema studios on the outskirts 
of Tokyo. They were unpretentious, but the work of production 
was being done. Many things suggested America’s movie capital. 
The same ritual has to be followed in obtaining an introduction, 
minus the swank. There is the same industry and intensity. 

Our guide took us to one of the studios where a picture was 
being filmed. Here the Hollywood atmosphere prevailed; the 
same ordered disorder, the same controlled confusion. Camera- 
men, sound men, the director and his assistants were working 
furiously. An Oriental mastery of an Occidental art; Japanese 
players instead of American; Japanese dialogue instead of Eng- 
‘lish; it was Hollywood with a difference. 

The set was a barber’s shop. A handsome young man sat in 
a barber’s chair, a beautiful Japanese girl was hovering near. 
Several times the silence warning came while we watched, and 
we held our tongues while the work proceeded! It was slow 
work, very little recording being done at one time. Japanese 
movie stars must be most patient people. . 

The time may come when Japanese studios will reach the 
mass production stage in talkies, but that time will not come 
immediately. Things looked up in 1934, but financial and 
technical difficulties must still be faced and overcome. Japanese 
talkies cannot even begin to cope with the demand. Without 
foreign films the movie theaters of Japan could not remain 
open. Competition between the film companies is so keen that 
in the theaters which they supply double features are offered 
to draw the crowds. This would be fine if there were enough 
features! It was necessary to import two hundred and thirty-six 
talkies in 1933 and two hundred and eighty in 1934, A city 


like Tokyo really needs at least four hun- 
dred talkies a year—one first-run house 
alone must have at least one hundred 
feature-length films a year—and it could 
use five hundred. Shochiku always has 
three first-run theaters in various parts of 
Tokyo, sometimes five. Nikkatsu has four. 
The new Nippon Gekijo, with 2,950 seats, 
and the new Hibiya Gekijo are both first- 
run houses. 

The best motion picture theaters in 
Japan are those which show foreign films, 
which is another way of saying that the 
best are those financially strong enough to 
afford wiring. These can use not only the 
Japanese talkies available, but also the 
American, German, Soviet and other for- 
eign films. Of the total two hundred and 
eighty foreign features for 1934 those 
from America numbered two hundred and 
fifty-six. 

If the Japanese theaters depended upon 
domestic and foreign talkies the number 
of films would still fail to meet the de- 
mand. Silent films come to the rescue, 
and although they are gradually being 
squeezed out by the more modern talkies 
they will continue to be made, even by 
the big companies, so long as the supply 
of talkies is inadequate. If it is a film, 
and moderately good, people will go to 
see it, whether talking or silent. 

When the talkies first appeared in 
Japan the big theaters alone could afford 
the heavy expense involved. The less ex- 
pensive theaters remained silent. But with 
the rising tide of talkie popularity, plus 
the fact that silent films were no longer 
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MADCHEN IN UNIFORM 


A production of the stage version of 
Madchen in Uniform in one of the 
Japanese theaters caught the spirit of 
the popular German film with remark- 
able skill. These two Japanese actresses 
taking the parts played by Hertha Thiele 
and Dorothea Wieck imitate the German 
stars even to the smallest detail in 
costume and gesture. 


European 


In America the once popular Western 
cowboy dramas were well adapted for 
silent films. In Japan the deeds of the old 
Samurai supply silent films with subjects. 
They are still popular. They even showed 
a slight gain in 1933 as against a slight 
decline in modern pictures! 

That the deeds of the past still thrill 
modern Japan is also shown by the huge 
audiences that flock to classical plays. 
True, you can talk to an ultra-modern 
Japanese who will refer to the classical 
plays in much the same way that some 
people here might turn thumbs down on 
Shakespeare. All right for the old people, 
but not for the young who are really living 
in the twentieth century! An understand- 
able attitude, but one which is not nearly 
so prevalent here or in Japan as the ultra- 
modernist thinks. The classical plays of 
Japan still draw enormous crowds, 
whether the modern critics like it or not. 
They are like a force of nature which must 
be accepted! 

We proved the popularity of classical 
themes when we attended a performance 
at the Kabuki-Za Theater in Tokyo with 
its huge revolving stage almost as large as 
that in the Music Hall of Radio City. 
Kabuki plays are those of the old school 
—classical plays of historical interest or 
plays in the classical style written for a 
modern public. We were not disturbed 
by the fact that it was impossible to under- 
stand a word. English synopses were fur- 
nished, and with these everything became 
quite easy to follow. 

All the players in a Kabuki play are 


made, all the theaters were compelled to shoulder the extra 
financial burden or go out of business. In Japan the change 
from silent to sound pictures is taking longer than it did 
in America. Silent films are still hanging on in the smaller 
theaters, but in 1933 there was a twenty-seven percent 
drop in production. It is clear the way that things are going. 


men just as in England they were in Shakespeare’s day. And 
the Japanese go to these plays in much the same spirit that 
those who love Shakespeare go to his. They already know 
them, and love them—or parts of them. In between the favor- 
ite parts they can meet one another socially in the lobbies, 


(Continued on page 76) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GAIETY OF THE NATION 


Since Japan made and exhibited her first film in 1901 her moving picture industry has grown with amazing rapidity. To satisfy her vast movie 

audience of nearly two hundred million a year, she produces tragedies, comedies, animated cartoons, newsreels and travelogues in constantly 

increasing numbers. These two pictures show two favorite film comedians:Sentarov Katsumura, who is courting the waitress in the picture at the 
left; and the jovial Hiroshi Nomura who is rehearsing a cockeyed sake drinking scene in the pool at the right. 
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THE CAMEL TROOPS SET FORTH 


Today Italy keeps peace in Tripoli with the aid of well-trained camel corps. E 
: Since 1922, however, a vigorous colonial policy has broken the power of the Senussi. 


were in open insurrection against their Italian overlords. 


During the World War the Senussi and other rebellious groups 


SECRET WARFARE IN THE SAHARA 


The Rise and Fall of the Fanatical Senussi—Islam’s Struggle with France and Italy— 


The Heroic Siege of Fort Pradie 


By ROBERT DU CHALIEU 


HOUGH the secret Moslem brotherhood of the Senussi has 
held enormous power in North Africa for scores of years 
it was not until 1911 that the world realized this fact. In 
that year the troops of Italy first landed in Tripoli and easily 
overcame the scanty Turkish troops of the garrison. Com- 
panies of Bersaglieri, at once nicknamed “rooster askari” by 
the natives on account of the tufts of green feathers fastened 
to the side of their sun-helmets, seized all the weapons of the 
natives and pitched their tents in the adjacent oasis. Good 
natured fellows, they shared their mess rations with the un- 
dernourished Arabian children who flocked around them. 
For a few days everything went on quietly, in routine fash- 
ion, under the shady palm trees. Then, one night, Arabs, 
Berbers, and negroes emerged suddenly from their ragged tents, 
from their huts and the narrow alleys of the town. They were 
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armed with rifles, daggers, swords. Their ferocious, unexpected 
attack caught the Italian soldiers by surprise. Unable to line 
up, to establish a front between companies, they were over- 
come in a thousand desperate hand to hand struggles. 

When other troops, hastily landed, swept the oasis with a series 
of charges, they found the remains of hundreds of their com- 
rades mutilated in the ghastly manner which is usually employed 
by African tribesmen on the war path. Close by were the 
graves of countless natives, silent witnesses to the terrific strug- 
gle that the soldiers had made before succumbing to the over- 
whelming numbers of their aggressors. The famished dogs of 
the oasis had dug out many of them. 

So it happened that, among the others, were found two 
corpses in the uniform of Turkish officers. But the papers left 
in their pockets pointed out a strange fact: they were an 


A DETACHMENT OF WARRIORS 


SRLS 


The Italian camel corps in Tripoli are made up largely of native fighters who are familiar with desert life and desert warfare. On punitive expedi- 
tions flying columns of six hundred Meharists, including a mounted battery loaded on camels, are used. 


Afghan, who had formerly held a commission in the northern 
troops of India, and a former sergeant of the French Tirail- 
leur regiment of Lake Tchad. Both had a special, tiny leather 
scroll with a written blessing from El Senus el Sheerifa, the 
Senussi Chief of Chiefs of Kurfa. 

The long arm of the Senussi had reached out and struck 
where the Turks had failed. They had ordered the burying 
of the best weapons when they found it was hard to stop the 
landing of the Italians in the open; and they had engineered 
the surprise uprising, and given leaders for it. 

The Senussi were—and to a certain extent still are—an all- 
powerful, secret Moslem society extending from Morocco to 


Afghanistan, a haughty, fanatical, and hidden state within a 
state, which the Turks 


had found it expedient 
to court as an ally; 
and which had _ be- 
come the center and 
hope of devout Arabic 
Mohammedanism after 
the French conquest 
of Algeria and Tunis. 

Led as they are by 
men of pure Arabian 
blood, men as intelli- 
gent as were their an- 
cestors of Moorish 
Spain, they purposely 
send acolytes into the 
Mediterranean towns 
of Northern Africa, of 
Egypt, Syria, and Tur- 
key—even to Euro- 
pean schools, and to 
serve with the colonial 
troops of England and 
France. 

Once back in their 
own lands, their minds 
swing back with that 
curious atavism which 
is peculiar to all Mos- 


Senussi cult. 


A FORMER SENUSSI STRONGHOLD 


In the past the oasis of Gadomes was one of the numerous powerful centers of the 

Before they were confronted by the activities of European powers, the 

Senussi devoted much of their time to colonization and trade. 
were often very wealthy. 


lems. In this lies the power of the Senussi, an order inspired 
by a principle directly opposed to that of Western civilization. 
They don’t shun the findings of progress; on the contrary 
they try to adopt them as far as these serve their purposes; 
but, instead of attributing them to humanity’s increasing knowl- 
edge, they try to explain them with verses of the Koran. For 
instance, they identify the airplane with the enormous bird- 
carrier of men mentioned in the sacred text as proof of the 
ingeniousness of Allah; and when the airplanes rain bombs on 
the rebellious tribes, that is, say they, a punishment visited 
on them for their sins—of failure to obey their marabouts, or 
to observe Mohammed’s law to the last detail. Arabs and Ber- 
bers confusedly feel that in their own world they are happy and 
supreme, without dis- 
turbing ambitions and 
needs — while should 
they adopt the white 
man’s viewpoint, they 
would step into his or- 
der of things as ragged, 
helpless inferiors, 

Tarica es Senusia— 
tarica meaning in Ara- 
bic the road, the 
road to Allah — was 
founded in 1787 by 
Sheik Mohammed ben 
Ali es Senussi el Cat- 
tabi el Hasani el Idris 
el Magiahiri. 

He was born in Mi- 
na, about forty kilo- 
meters east of Mosta- 
ganem, which is today 
included in the De- 
partment of Oran, 
s( near the tomb of his 
ancestor and founder 
of his tribe, Khattab 
ben Ali, revered as a 
saint all over the 


As a result their cities 
Moslem world. 
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nd 


CAVALRY CHARGE 


The irregular cavalry of the Italian colony at Libya is made up of splendid horsemen who are skilful in firing accurately from the saddle. These 
cavalry regiments are composed of native tribesmen who enlist for short periods and fight in native style. Regular pay makes loyal soldiers of them. 


Marabouts and ftigs, the holy hermits and Koranic teachers of 
Northern Africa, describe thus the early episodes of his life: 
“Allah gives, the all-powerful, the compassionate. Moved by 
the prayers of Khattab ben Ali, he blessed Mohammed es 
Senussi with a precocious intelligence, with a studious nature. 

“Khattab helped. From his grave emanated a holy aura 
which made an eagle of eagles of his descendant. But jinns fill 
the air all around the living. After sunset, and around the 
blessed tombs especially, they are revengeful, fierce. Ali, Mo- 
hammed es Senussi’s father, feared their envious curse on his 
son, who was growing like a chosen palm tree. 

“Thinking also that his privileged son was entitled to the best 
tutors, he sent him to Fez, seat of learning. Thus it was in Fez 
that Mohammed es Senussi specialized in law and theology, it 
was in Fez where he wrote, among other blessed treaties, the 
‘Selsabil Muin,’—the description of the forty main orders from 
which he conceived later his Tarica es Senussi. 

“Later he went to the Oases of Kheruan Laghouat. The men 
of Kheruan Laghouat were jackals. They saw in Mohammed 
es Senussi the shiny halo of the virtues they utterly lacked. 
Their sacrilegious arms lifted against him. Mohammed es Sen- 
ussi left, a runaway. 

“The desert, the land of thirst, where he sought a refuge, was 
bleak; but the hand of Allah was above him. The pilgrim, 
weakened by lack of food, his lips parched by thirst, let his 
mehari roam as it wished. One morning when his remaining 
strength was ebbing fast, he saw the green of palm trees on the 
horizon. Soon he perceived cool pools of water. 

“For a few minutes he feared that it was a mirage, sent by 
evil spirts to make his end more painful with the vision of a 
fallacious bounty. But, as he drew nearer, he saw that palms 
and water were real. He had reached Messad of the Ulad Naids. 

“In Messad the Sheik’s daughter, comeliest of all Ulad Naid 
women, found favor in Mohammed es Senussi’s eyes. Her 
father willing, he married her. Her arms were shapely and soft, 
but Allah’s wish called. Soon Mohammed es Senussi deserted her. 

“Es Senussi went next to Sidi Bulbaba, in Tunisia. It was a 
country ravaged by a long drought. The sheep died fast, and 
the tribe suffered. But, miracle of all miracles! Es Senussi prayed, 
three whole days, without a rest. Then the rain came, Copious, 
beneficent, saving the tribesmen and their remaining herds. 

“Were the Muftis-and misguided Mrbets of Sidi Bulbaba 
grateful? Did they biess Mohammed es Senussi in the name of 
Allah, kiss his head and shoulders, invite the people to touch, 
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as a boon, the edge of his burnous and gandourah? They did 
not! They resented his piety, his gifts. They said: “He is a 
Dervish. How can a Dervish obtain rain from Allah?’ ” 

Thus do the holy men preach to the simple Bedouins and 
townsfolk of North Africa, arousing their religious ardor, stimu- 
lating their passionate fanaticism. Stories of the remaining 
years of Es Senussi’s life are told in the same highly colored 
style, rich in imagery and anecdote. 

During the rest of his life Es Senussi visited many parts of 
the Moslem world. At Cairo he attacked the learned doctors 
of the law for their corruption; at Mecca he again fell foul of 
the authorities; in the Arabian desert he endeavored to civilize 
the nomads; in Cirenaica he founded Beda, the white town, 
improved trade and agriculture and suppressed the local 
marauders. Everywhere he went he won followers and incurred 
the wrath of the narrow minded, the corrupt and the dogmatic. 

Es-Senussi’s final and chief stronghold eventually became 
Giarabub, which he made the greatest center, next to Cairo, 
of Arabic learning of the time. He died there in 1859, and on 
the marble slab which covers his tomb, his Arabian followers 
carved: “The sun of divine goodness throws his beams only on 
Es-Senussi.” 

Es-Senussi’s creed dictated that the initiated cannot have 
slaves and must be kind to inferiors. Hence they always ac- 
cepted slaves brought to them by the tribes of the Sahara and 
Sudan, but proceeded at once to emancipate and make agri- 
culturists of them. However, though dictating simplicity and 
purity of worship, the Senussi creed encourages the welfare of 
its members and takes good care of them; therein lies the secret 
of its power. 

Members of the Senussi brotherhood must be charitable to 
fellow Senussis in need. They must dress poorly, but they are 
permitted to smoke and to eat their fill except on the pre- 
scribed days of fasting like those of the Ramadan, when they 
must not eat or drink anything from sunrise to sunset, nor in- 
dulge in the intimacy of women. They must be indifferent to 
suffering and unafraid of death. The supreme leadership, in- 
tended originally to be elective, was made hereditary to avoid 
internal strifes over the succession at the death of each leader. 

Next to the Chief Senussi there are the wakil, or business ad- 
ministrator of the brotherhood, and his assistants, without 
whose approval the orders of expenditures of the Sheiks and 
minor leaders are null and void. The heads of zavias, or com- 
munities, are just figureheads to show that the order is religious 


rather than political; they have a very subordinate authority, 
which is still further encroached upon by the shuyukhs at- 
tached to their jurisdiction. The latter are preachers of extra- 
ordinary learning, often sent temporarily to Western schools 
and universities to assimilate Western wisdom without being 
converted by it. They hold enormous prestige and anthony 
among the tribes. 

The baaia, or initiation to the Senussi brotherhood, is im- 
parted to humble applicants, who place their hands on the out- 
stretched right palm of the Sheik of the zavia while the latter 
and all present chant the Fatihah. At the end he receives a 
written scroll containing the first formula of recognition, and 
he is made to repeat it aril he learns it by heart. 


SEAPORT IN CIRENAICA 


Bengasi is typical of many towns in the Italian north of Africa which 


were at one time under direct or indirect Senussi rule. In both 
Tripoli and Cirenaica most of the important cities lie along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Inland stretches the great desert, only a few 
parts of which can be cultivated or used for grazing goats and sheep. 


The next and superior initiation, the wird as wast, is granted 
to applicants who can read and write; the third and supreme 
one, the wird akbar, to a very few chosen ones. 

Among the ichwan, or brothers, there is absolute equality. 
However, nobility of family or of services rendered to the order 
constitutes a mark of distinction. 

Before the French and the Italians came the Senussi waxed 
rich. First of all, the fact that they did not force applicants for 
affiliation to renounce their previous allegiances gave them an 
enormous number of recruits. But nee ever- pressing sugges- 
tion that members should participate very actively in Senussi 


DOCTOR OF MOSLEM LAW 


Like all Moslem teachers, the wise men among the Senussi use the 
Koran as a textbook and it is extraordinary how much wisdom and 
foresight they are able to discover in its sacred pages. The Senussi 
are particularly noted for their missionary zeal in all parts of Islam. 
The chief agents are not only people of wealth and social importance, 
highly educated in Oriental lore, but they are oftentimes as well men 
who have spent several years or more studying in Occidental countries. 


practices made, in the long run, for full surrender to Senussi 
ideals. 

Then there were the teachers, carriers of the Senussi word. 
These, hand-picked, went to various communities all over North 
Africa and established schools without disclosing their Senussi 
allegiance. Men trained in patience and self-denial, they soon 
gathered many pupils and eventually gained the friendship of 
the parents. 

Next, with veiled allusions at first, and later more openly 
they began to preach; and, with the authority of their good 
record, they found an ever increasing number of converts. 
Finally, with subtle hints, they obtained from some rich Arab 
the gift of a large building, or of a section of oasis if they op- 
erated in the desert; from poorer ones that of a camel, of just a 
patch of fertile ground. But the bulk of hundreds of these 
donations made an impressive accumulation. 

Besides, all over the Moslem world, the Senussi were being 
bequeathed auqafs, or real estate, sadacals, or large contribu- 
tions, hibahs, or small gifts—and on top of that they drew an 
enormous income from the toll paid them by the caravans. 

The summit of Senussi power was achieved under Sidi Mo- 
hammed el Madhi, son of the founder of the order. 

According to the Senussi he was the real Madhi, which means 
the well-led-one, the Moslem Messiah who “will destroy the lack 
of religious faith, bring the full triumph of Islam, and inaugu- 
rate a period of peace and universal welfare.” In their eyes 
the Madhi of Khartum, the enemy of Gordon, was an impostor. 
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IN MILITARY FORMATION 


The struggle to subdue the tribesmen of Tripoli and Cirenaica has been an arduous one. However, systematic military operations, carried out 
with the help of the efficient camel corps which include many Touareg warriors, enabled Italy to open up new regions and to gain effective con- 
trol of all the territory north of the Sahara. 


For their own Madhi had all the marks explained by the 
prophecy ruling the advent of the Moslem Messiah: blue eyes, 
a gold tooth, a wart between his shoulders, a youth spent in 
loneliness and a horse born in Borak. 

Sidi Mohammed, the Senussi Madhi, was really a man of 
superior intelligence and a great organizer. With peaceful, 
underground methods, he extended the power of the order over 
Kanem, Tibesti, Borcu, Ennedi, and Darfar. He was the one 
who brought the seat of power to Kufra, so that it would be in 
the center of his vast dominion and as far as possible from the 
Turks, who held the Tripolitan coast at that time. For, though 
outwardly friendly with the Turks, the Senussi believed in the 
oaths of hatred of the Mrbet Sidi ben Macluf of Mostaganem: 
“Turks and Christians are all of a kind. I shall annihilate 
them at a single stroke.” 

When the Madhi of Khartum 
achieved power, the Senussi saw 
in him one who was attempting 
to steal their own thunder, a 
dangerous business rival and 
one liable to embroil them with 
the English. Thus, when his 
Sudanese attempted to spread 
west, the Senussi Sultans of 
Darfur and Ouadai_ stopped 
them. 

The Senussi had faded into 
obscurity, though remaining 
active under the surface, when 
the French had done their best 
to eliminate the order from Al- 
geria. But the moment the 
French, coming from the shores 
of Lake Tchad, pointed north- 
east toward Ouadai, the Senussi 
openly took the field against 
them. 

For their fear was that the 
French would turn the trade of 
Central Sudan to their Western 
African and Atlantic seaports, 
which would mean a deathly 
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blow to the many caravan routes then passing through the Lib- 
yan desert and paying heavy toll to the Senussi brotherhood. 

The first French attack on the fortified tata of Bir Alali 
ended in a failure. But a second drive captured that strong- 
hold which was renamed Fort Pradie after a lieutenant who 
was killed storming its stockade. 

The Senussi set in motion all the powerful organization at 
their disposal to wrest back the fortress. They found eager re- 
cruits among the Touareg of Ouadai, and the Ouled Sliman, 
fierce negritic Arabs, and sent to join them white Fellata Arabs 
from the Libyan desert, under the leadership of the warrior 
Abou Aguila. 

Aguila, tall, stately, a magnetic speaker, and very white of 
skin—a mark of distinction among the dark-skinned races of 

(Continued on page 68) 


NATIVE FESTIV AL 


When the natives of Tripoli hold their festivals, they are generally visited by Italian troops who entertain 
them with military drills and exercises. The flags which the natives are carrying are green or black and 
on them the crescent and star are embroidered in white. The crescent is one of the ancient Moham- 
medan symbols and the star is the emblem of luck that went with it. The crescent moon stands for the 


growth of Moslem power. 


AMERICA'S 
HANGING GARDENS 


In the Heart of the Southern Appalachians 
By ALMA SPEER BENZING 


ROWDING the Southern Piedmont are the Carolina 
mountains. Fold upon fold they rise in ever higher 
ranges to form the mighty ziggurat on which bloom the 

natural hanging gardens of America. Through them, at an 
early date, will be constructed a scenic super-highway connect- 
ing the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains National 
Parks. Entering the state southwest of Roanoke, Virginia, the 
proposed route is expected to traverse the Blue Ridge through 
Roaring Gap, past Blowing Rock, Linville, Little Switzerland, 
Mount Mitchell and the Craggies. Thence cutting across in the 
vicinity of Asheville, the metropolis of the mountain section, it 
will continue over Pisgah Ridge and enter the Smokies via 
Soco Gap. The area through which the road will pass has an 
average elevation of over 4500 feet and throughout its length 
the motorist will view panoramas that equal if they do not sur- 
pass anything the parks themselves can offer. 

Here in the heart of the Southern Appalachians is a vast 
natural garden. Impressive cliffs, fern-banked terraces and cav- 
ernous gorges, singing streams and thundering cataracts are ef- 
fectively placed amidst the verdure of the hills. From earliest 
spring when pinks and greens begin to brighten winter’s somber 
cloak, throughout the riotous summer’s bloom, till autumn’s 
pageant is done, here is an ever changing garden of delight. 

Lacy hemlock, pungent spruce, firs and mighty tasseled chest- 
nuts are near and friendly neighbors, arranged sometimes in 
orderly rows, more often banked in splendid mass. Flowering 
shrubs present a lavishneéss of bloom and color while frailer, 
daintier blossoms nestle close against the earth. Here are thou- 
sands of wild flowers. Here rare shortia has been found again 
and other specimens long thought lost. It is a source of con- 
stant joy for the enthusiast to discover, among this plethora of 
blooms, the ancestors of many favorites previously believed to 
thrive only under cultivation. Even the Alpines are abundant 
and many choice specimens are shipped abroad. Informed per- 
sons assert that on Roan Mountain in the vicinity of Bakers- 
ville, grows a greater variety of these rare plants than elsewhere 
in the entire world. 

This wealth of flora is easily explained. Rainfall is abun- 
dant, drainage excellent and the growing season long. Soil 
conditions are the best, the subsoil being overlaid with spongy, 
peat-like humus which effectively conserves the moisture even 
during extensive drought. Furthermore, the area escaped the 
one-time ice cap which accounts for the great variety of endemic 
plants and explains how the southern highlands became the 
nursery whence spread the vegetation of all North America. 

Often the higher summits are entirely bare of trees, with only 
a tangle of heaths for cover, but always their shoulders are 
mantled with forest growth. Rimming the dome-like balds are 
the narrow leaved evergreens, sole link between present vegeta- 


LOOKING GLASS FALLS 


Many waterfalls add to the beauty of the primitive wilderness 

which is Pisgah National Forest. In spring the Looking Glass Falls 

are surrounded with the bright colors of blooming laurel, rhodo- 
dendron and azalea. 


tion and that of the pre-ice era. These are stocky in the upper 
ranges due to severities of climate, but they increase in height 
as the altitude lessens. Dominating the Smokies at from four 
to six thousand feet is the luxuriant Fraser’s balsam. There 
occurs also the giant red spruce, towering to one hundred feet. 
In the Blue Ridge, however, the shorter, furry black spruce pre- 
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Fisher and Masa 


CATARACTS IN THE SMOKIES 


Flowing eastward toward the Atlantic or westward toward the Mississippi basin, scores of mountain streams tumble through the thick forests of 

the Great Smoky Mountain National Park. The two views of Tuckaseegee Falls, at the left and in the center, show the density of the foliage 

which makes the Gorge of Tuckaseegee so magnificent. These falls are a hundred and fifty feet high. At the right are Dry Falls on the turbulent 
Cullasaja. 


vails and gives its name to the Black Range, of which famous 
Mitchell is the loftiest peak. 

Shouldering the conifers, the deciduous hardwoods crowd the 
middle slopes; poplar, walnut, maple, ash, hickory, birch, a 
dozen varieties of oak, and chestnut, last of the species in Amer- 
ica. Where the forests remain undisturbed, individual speci- 
mens are of enormous size. 

Interspersed at less rigorous altitudes are numerous kinds of 
flowering trees, one of the section’s greatest beauties. In early 
spring, the slopes are gay with service berry and silver bells line 
the streams. Follow dogwoods, black haw, Judas and wild crab- 
apple. Paulonia, one of the rare blue flowered trees, chokes 
the ravines and fills the air with fragrance when its showy pan- 
icles of blossom are in flower. With summer come tulips and 
creamy magnolias. Fragrant acacias share honors with the 
clammy locusts; and, undergrowing all of these, are rose bay, 
kalmia, viburnum and leucothoé whose perishable blooms are 
scarcely known beyond the mountains but whose stiff, bronze 
leaves have long been familiar in winter bouquets and flower 
sprays. 

Festooning the trees are rampant vines: wild grape, ampe- 
lopsis, Dutchman’s pipe, smoky clematis and bitter sweet; nes- 
tling on the ground are bluets, violets, passion flowers and blue- 
eyed grasses. Iris, hepatica, blood-root, Indian pipe and delicate 
orchis beguile while trailing arbutus and creeping oxalis are 
half hidden beneath dead leaves. More showy are the goats- 
beard, columbine, hydrangea, phlox and the tall-stemmed black 
cohosh. Trilliums abound in variety with lady’s slippers in 
many hues, fringed gentians and the brilliant meadow lily. Each 
bloom has its place in these upland gardens. 

The ‘Appalachians are built of the oldest known rock forma- 
tion and worn with the weathers of unntimbered centuries. 
Their bones are the pre-Cambrian gneiss, marrowed with mica 
and glistening with gems. Muscle and sinew are of softer con- 
glomerates with metamorphosed quartz and marbles and the 
whole giant frame is overlaid with a clayey skin from which 
springs an almost incredible beauty. Through eons these noble 
peaks have stood, watching our continent take shape, seeing 
themselves outtopped by the younger Rockies and observing 
the tardy growth of the infant valley. 
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Water is, of course, the life blood of this Eden. Crests of 
the mountains are fringed with springs that escape in tiny rills 
to become the cataracts and rivers that bring one of the greatest 
charms to this region. The rivers furrow the terrain with 
majestic gorges; the cataracts lend pleasing variation to the 
already attractive scene. 

Some of the streams descend abruptly to the Atlantic; the 
more ambitious cut their way across the Asheville Plateau and 
through the loftier ridges to the west, cleaving deep, wild can- 
yons between towering cliffs. Ages past, the great middle plateau 
was a gigantic lake with its deep end near Hot Springs. 

Sometimes impressive waterfalls are seen immediately beside 
the road, tumbling from high altitudes like shower ribbons of a 
bride’s bouquet or sliding over sheer surfaces of solid rock. The 
lazy tourist need not stir beyond his car to catch glimpses of 
sparkling water leaping onto jagged rocks. He should find 
inspiration in a drive through the gorge of Nantahala, Cherokee 
for Noon-day-Sun, or over Pisgah Mountain where Mills River 
has made a chasm fifteen hundred feet in depth—an immense 
gully arrayed with a mass of brilliant bloom whose intensity 
of hues blends to the rich harmony of a Persian rug. Or let 
him ascend the steep bed of the Cullasaja, cut deep through 
monolithic gneiss, beyond Highlands in the Sapphire country. 
He will discover scenes of arresting beauty: Cullasaja Falls cas- 
cading down the canyon, Dry Falls pouring cleanly over a curved 
lip of granite so that one may walk beneath, Bridal Veil where 
the roadway itself passes under a stony roof and behind a cur- 
tain of falling water. 

Linville, five miles from Crossnore, is the most famous cata- 
ract in the whole mountain area. Linville River makes a double 
fall a hundred feet or more in height and continues downward, 
descending a total of 1800 feet in the distance of ten miles. 
The first drop is into a walled pool that mirrors the outline 
and vivid color of surrounding vegetation. Thence the waters 
escape through a narrow fissure between gigantic blocks of 
stone and hurl themselves into a scenic gorge with palisades of 
weathered granite. From a shelf four hundred feet above the 
stream bed, one marvels at the grandeur thus revealed. Almost 
opposite is Grandfather Mountain, its twin peaks turned sky- 


ward; below are Wild Hawk’s Bill and Table Rock, the latter’s 


truncated top and abrupt sides a noted landmark. But it is 
toward the falls the fascinated visitor finds his gaze returning. 

Striated rock colored softly by the elements bears a thick 
covering of evergreens; rhododendron and laurel are in profu- 
sion; azalea and deep-dyed honey locusts abound; galax covers 
the moist earth and sand myrtles cling against the rocks. De- 
scend by a ladder of rhododendron, with branches and roots 
for handrail and rungs, to the level of the second fall. Peer into 
the limpid pool and watch the course of the rushing water as 
it finds its way out through the giant crevice and steps off into 
space. This is a splendid sight when rain has raised the waters 
to flood level in their imprisoning corridor. 

Almost equally picturesque is Tuckaseegee. Rising in the 
vicinage of Whitesides (reputed the world’s largest monolith 
of granite), this stream flows north and west between Cowee 
Mountain and the Balsams to unite with Ocono Luftee and 
forms the Little Tennessee. Within a few miles it has three 
falls. Motoring upstream from the town of Sylva toward pano- 
ramic Cashier’s Valley, we observe its dark, deep smoothness 
change to foaming turbulence where it rushes over sharp stones 
that pave its narrowing bed. Into it here from a considerable 
height descends a shining streamer of crystal water bordered by 
evergreens of broad and narrow leaves. A bit beyond, a sharp 
curve brings us face to face with Onionskin, sliding diagonally 
over a broad, retreating precipice. Still higher up the sinuous 
roadway we discover a mile-long trail to the spot where the 
river makes its highest dive, a height of one hundred and fifty 
feet. 

The path leads through beds of woods-fern, some varieties 
waist-high. Here is encountered a sudden steep descent; there 
a spot treacherous with mouldly leaves. Half way the thunder 
of the plunging water reaches us and we push on expectantly 
with increased speed. Around a sharp curve, we press flatly 


against a vertical sweep of granite wall to catch our first glimpse 5 Masa 

of the chasm, so thickly overhung with spruce and hemlock LINVILLE GORGE 

that rarely does a sunny shaft strike in. The cliff over which Linville Falls at the end of a rugged gorge ten miles long are the 

siehwater cushies is convexly curved like a giant brow. The most famous in the Blue Ridge area. The waters drop first into a 
walled pool from which they escape through a narrow fissure to 


stream descends with an echoing roar and breaks into a triple fall again into a granite gorge with walls four hundred feet high. 


fall on the massive rocks below. Beside the 
gleaming white of the falling water, a dozen 
thick ropes of ampelopsis cling and climb. 
Their spreading leaves screen the precipice 
and make, in scarlet autumn, a spectacular 
contrast with the somber gray of the bluff. 

The floor of the gorge is granite, rendered 
precarious for unwary foot-steps by flying 
spray which keeps it wet. Sharp bits of 
sand and rock, driven by the swirling 
waters, have worn great potholes in the 
pavement. Fascinated we gaze, trying to 
take in the scene while we listen to the 
booming of the cataract. The Cherokee say 
it is the voice of Yung-Wi-Gu-Na-Hati, Long 
Man the River God, instructing his children 
in the lore of the woods. The red men, 
who once roamed the section freely, held 
the rivers in great respect, believing the 
streams never surrendered that which once 
their waters had received. In their present 
home in the Smokies, a few of their rites 
and superstitions still survive but the lan- 
guage and most of the ancient customs of 
this primitive people are falling into disuse. 
“ Literally hundreds of waterfalls enhance 
MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE fisher the beauty of this mountain garden wherein 


In the distance rises Table Rock, a truncated mountain with sheer sides which only the lies the fall lines of French Broad and Ten- 
ablest mountaineers can scale. In the valley below this landmark flows the Linville River. (Continued on page 73) 
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le hair of the Tibetan sorcerer is often ten 


BOUT the seventh cen- 
tury A. D. Buddhist 
missionaries first went 

into Forbidden Tibet. They 
found a well established 
pagan religion wherein gods 
and demons of every pos- 
sible kind played a vivid 
part. It was imperative for 
the missionaries to show that 
their religion was more 
powerful than the existent 
paganism of the Tibetans. 

But they were a canny 
folk and knew better than to try to cast out the pagan gods 
and demons entirely. They staged, or claimed to have staged. 
battles between their own saints and the pagan gods and demons 
of the Tibetans, in which of course the pagam gods were van- 
quished. But the Buddhists did not claim too much. They 
said that the pagan gods and demons had been vanquished only 
in the sense that they declared allegiance to Buddhism. In this 
way the simple peasant and his nomad brother could accept 
the highly intellectual metaphysical code of ethics 
that is Budhism, and yet continue to worship the 
inherently feared pagan demons and devils. 

The use of the word “idol” in this article might 
be considered a misnomer if these facts were not 
made clear. Idols have a very firm place in Tibet, 
even after twelve hundred years of Buddhism. 
The gods and demons of the Pre-Buddhist days 
still have their parts to play in Tibetan life. This 
explains, too, why lamas and sorcerers exist side 
by side and their duties are sometimes almost 
interchangeable. 

Buddhism teaches a concentration of all the 
faculties and energies upon the development of 
complete negation of things worldly; it empha- 
sizes the necessity of becoming as nearly as pos- 
sible Nothing. Thus only can Man ever hope to 
attain that spiritual heaven—Nirvana—where the 
Personality ceases by complete absorption into 
the Divine. 

The world, therefore, is nothing—a delusion— 
and the flesh is even less. Religion thus becomes 
the most important thing in the life of the 


feet or more in length. 
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the leading Tibetan pries 


THE DAWN OF NOTHINGNESS 


j 
/ The Tibetan Lama’s Quest for Nirvana—Fighting the Sins of the Flesh— 
Nea The Death Ceremony of the Vultures 


By HARRISON FORMAN, m.e.c. 


Photographs by the Author 


In two previous articles for TraveL, Harrison Forman has described some 
of his experiences during the year he spent with the nomads of the remote 
mountains of northern Tibet. The article which follows deals with some 
of the extraordinary Tibetan religious rites, including a vivid, first hand 
account of the gruesome ceremony of death which few travelers have ever 
witnessed.—Epitor1AL Nore. / 


Tibetan. In fact, every third man in Tibet is a lama in the 
all-powerful church—and he’s a celibate! 

A very strict course of training that lasts from their entrance 
into the lamasery to the day they die is prescribed for the 
lamas. There is first a concentration upon the attainment of 
an utter negation of material desires. 

How long or short a period of time it takes for the average 
mortal to forget the pangs and gnawing of his own flesh is 
problematical and varies with the individual. No set time can 
be adjudged for it. 

But the Tibetan doesn’t close his eyes to the calls of the 
flesh, while he tries with all his will, by constant concentration, 
to negate those calls. And he doesn’t avoid temptation in his 
effort to achieve Nothingness—he courts it. 

For this purpose there exist a special Obscene Idol House. 
There are many things in connection with the Obscene Idol 
House which foreigners can only guess at, because the origin 
of these things is traditional, and even the lamas themselves 
cannot explain it. For example, I never could learn why stuffed 
animals—everything from yaks to leopards were strung up all 
about the Obscene Idol House. 

But there was no mistaking the significance of the Obscene 


OFFICIALS OF THE MONASTERY 


These three wise men of the monastery of Lhabrang Gomba have traveled far along the road- 
way of contemplation and abnegation which leads to Nirvana. 
ts exercise great influence in the government of their country as weil 


as over the monks in their own monasteries. 
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By reason of their sanctity 
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SOME ORDINARY TIBETANS 


Tibetan youngsters frequently carry a heavy burden of ornaments and jewelry. The boy at the left wears both a heavy charm box and a rosary; 
the boy at the right wears a large silver ornament above his temple and heavy earrings. The women in the center are busy at one of their most 
difficult tasks—the preparation of the elaborate Tibetan coiffure in which their hair is braided into one hundred and eight separate strands. 


Idol House itself, and the meaning of what went on inside it. 
As with many other things I experienced in Tibet, the visit 
to the Obscene Idol House at the monastery of Lhabrang Gomba 
was made possible by my friendship with certain powerful 
lamas and sorcerers. I was constantly extending the range of 
my friendship. 

There are certain things which cannot be too freely discussed 
for publication in the matter of the idol house, which I have 
called “obscene” more for purpose of indicating its meaning 
to the lay mind, than because the idol house is really obscene. 
For to the Tibetan mind it is nothing of the kind. The cere- 
monies there are taken as a matter of course by the Tibetans. 
They recognize that when a man is thirsty he must drink, that 
he must eat when he is hungry—and that he must expect some 
reaction physically : 
when other calls of 
the flesh make them- 
selyes manifest. 

Please understand 
that this Obscene Idol 
House plays a very im- 
portant part in the 
spiritual training of 
the lama, Of course 
there are some lamas 
who do not take their 
religion seriously, but 
rather regard it as a 
way to live without 
working or fighting. 
In all deference to 
lamas, then, I refer 
solely to the lamas 
who devoutly believe 
in their hybrid re- 
ligion. 


NEOPHYTES AT THE MONASTERY 


Youngsters destined for the priesthood—which includes nearly a third of the male 

population of Tibet—begin their studies and training at an early age. 

students are a rough and rebellious group drawn from all classes and the task of 
their masters is by no means an easy one. 


When a lama has reached the point in his training where 
he believes that he can look upon the flesh without desire, 
he is taken to the Obscene Idol House, where the extremely 
life-like figures are calculated to prove to him definitely, once 
and for all, just how much good his concentration on negation, 
how much his endless meditation, has done for him. 

It doesn’t take too much imagination to almost see the idols 
move. The Tibetan painters and sculptors have done excellent 
work in depicting what they wish to show. The nude figures 
of women and those of gods and demons play a large part in 
this deeply religious rite. 

And if this were not enough—it has often been proved that 
the lamas can look unmoved at the immobile representations 
of man’s oldest sins—the teachers of the philosophy of negation 
have gone consider- 
ably further. 

They have provided 
living women to take 
part in the rites. 
These women are 
carefully selected. 
And you must never 
believe, from pictures 
you see of Tibetan 
women, that they are 
unattractive. They 
don’t go in for cos- 
metics or for lip 
rouge. Their hundred 
and eight braids of 
hair make them look, 
at first glance, ex- 
tremely odd and un- 
appealing. And they 
do not kiss. But the 
Tibetan woman is ex- 


These young 
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MAKING SACRED BOOKS 


Tibet possesses a voluminous literature of theology, religious history and biography, 

much of which is printed by means of wood blocks. These two lamas are carving 

the text for a sacred volume. At their feet are the sharp little knives with which 
they make the Sanscrit letters from which the Tibetan alphabet is taken. 


tremely self-sufficient. This is understandable when you are 
told that the Tibetan woman takes active part in the negotia- 
tions of her men-folk. She is a partner, never a chattel, and she 
knows it. She is almost on an equal standing with men. She 
knows that, too. Therefore, the language of eyes. Yes, the 
Tibetan woman is an appealing creature, even to the hyper- 
critical foreigner. I say this without fear of contradiction. I 
spent a year in the very heart of Tibet. 

Well, then, a woman is selected. You may be sure in this 
rite that no hags are used. A young woman, beautiful accord- 
ing to Tibetan standards, and that means beautiful according 
to any standards, men being very much the same the world 
over, enters the Obscene Idol House prior to the beginning of 
the rite. She is carefully coached in her duties. She fears the 
lamas and what they do. She is afraid to displease them, and 
outdoes herself to obey her coaching. The lamas who are 
undergoing training are brought in. 

To begin with, she dances. And she knows all the dances 
calculated to stir the lusts of men. The lamas watch and study 
their own reactions, knowing all the time that this girl is 
theirs to do with as they wish. There is a deliberate exhibition 
which the lamas must watch. In this the trained woman shows 
all the arts and wiles of womanhood such as men always seek 
but so seldom find. 
The very acme of de- 
sire is here pictured. 
The lama who looks 


TIBETAN NUNS 


Women as well as men often adopt religion as their life work. After their novitiate 
in the monastery is completed, their hair is shaved or cut short. When they go on the 


VETERANS OF RELIGION 


Grown old in the service of their religion, these venerable lamas are passing an i 
hour in the monastery courtyard. The~Tibetan priesthood comprises all mani 
of men, including civil and military officers, scholars, artists, hermits and hum 
beggars. The priesthood is the way to power in Tibet and corruption is comm 


wishes may take her. But if he does so, he proves his weakness 
—that he has failed to concentrate on unearthly things to the 
point of forgetting himself. He is in disgrace, even while his 
behavior has tempted all the watching lamas to go and do 
likewise and disgrace themselves in turn. 

The lama who can quit the Obscene Idol House unmoved 
has gone a long way toward the attainment of his goal. But 
he has still a long way to go. The goal is simply this: the lama, 
by sheer force of will, must reduce himself to Nothingness, 
so that nothing visual remains. None ever accomplish this in 
a physical sense, but none ever ceases to try. 

For the lama who has successfully gone through the rituals 
in the Obscene Idol House, there is yet another ritual. This 
is the offering up of his flesh to the Demons of the Unknown; 
and it is the next step after the Obscene Idol House and the 
woman of all the wiles and accomplishments. The lama goes 
forth to a high knoll, at dawn or at dusk, and stands alone in 
meditation, looking into the heavens. He extends his arms to 
the invisible Evil Ones of air and land, and cries out: 

“Come, O Spirits of the Unknown. I give Ye the flesh of my 
body to feed Ye. I give Ye my blood to warm Ye. I give Ye 
my breath and strength of body and soul to do with as Ye wish.” 

But this, even if the demons and devils were able to accept 
the offering, is not 
enough. And for a 
very simple _ reason. 
To offer to give some- 


upon this without in- road to beg alms they often wear wigs of wool dyed red or yellow. thing, especially the 


terest has certainly 
made progress! 

But this is not all. 

She now practices 
all the arts of the 
courtesan, whose duty 
in life is to please men 
—and. she practices 
them upon the lamas 
in training. The lamas 
are supposed to resist 
all her efforts. It is 
her duty to win them 
regardless, in any way 
and every way pos: 
sible. The real test is 
this: any lama who 
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corporeal substance of 
one’s body, is to inti- 
mate that the body is 
worth giving, which is 
a paradox according 
to the Tibetan belief, 
and indicates that the 
one who makes the 
offer still regards his 
body as being of some 
importance. But it is 
part of his duty as a 
lama to make the 
offer. If, in making 
this supreme sacrifice 
he can, without saying 
a word, but by sheer 


effort of will, dissolve himself into Nothingness, so that where 
a man stood, looking into the invisible faces of the dreaded 
Evil Ones, there should, the next instant, be nothing at all, 
he would have attained Nirvana—that State of Perfection, and 
of Nothingness—in one single life. But it never happens, 
though the ritual of offering up the flesh is always carried out. 

This ritual is almost perpetual. The lama concentrates 
fiercely, with all his soul, to attain visual dissolution. That he 
never does proves him earthbound by the selfishness of the flesh. 
This selfishness must somehow be overcome. If it cannot be 
done in life, it must be done after the lama, or any human, is 
dead. 

In this belief we may find the elements of reason behind 
their strange custom of the disposal of the dead. Tibetans 
believe that the soul cannot leave this body at death to return 
to earth in some other form, at some indefinite future time, via 
the womb of woman or animal, until the present body has 
been totally destroyed or disintegrated. Cremation, of course 
would be the logical, quickest way of body disposal. But cre- 


ligiously, because to the 
Tibetan everything he 
does has a deeply religious 
significance. 

The deceased had been 
dressed with his clothes on 
backward. The body was 
then doubled-up, trussed 
and placed in a_ large 
cauldron. A sorcerer 
(more intimate with the 
Evil Spirits than a lama) 
then cast a horoscope and 
discovered a “lucky” day 
for the funeral ceremony. 
This may be anything 
from a few days to a few 
weeks after death has 
occurred, 


One of the most influential Tibetan officials, the 
“Yambzamb” is the father of the Grand Living 
Buddha of Lhabrang Gomba and of the Minister 


mation is out of the question because wood is so scarce on the Upon the appointed 


two-mile-high plateau that is Tibet. 
This leads to one of the weirdest experiences it has ever 


“lucky” day we rise at 
dawn. The body is taken 


of War. He has six wives. 


been my lot to undergo. I had heard of their manner of dis- 


posing of human bodies. I 
wished to witness it, not, espe- 
cially, out of curiosity, but be- 
cause of my scientific interest 
in everything the Tibetans 
did. My friends among _ the 
Tibetans finally agreed that I 
should not only witness the 
entire ceremony, in which 
man finally attains his dream 
of utter Nothingness, but that 
I should actually take part in 
the ceremony. 

Strangely enough, there was 
nothing revolting about it. 
But in order to recognize this, 
I ask your indulgence and 
give you a duty to perform. 
Come with me to Tibet and 
become, as I did, a Tibetan. 
You must, as I did, so thor- 
oughly enter into the spirit of 
the ceremony that you forget 


he genial steward at Lhabrang 
omba presides over the giant 


THE OBSCENE IDOL HOUSE 


In this temple the pious lamas must undergo one of the severest 
ordeals in their career. Here they are trained not to flee temptation 
but to meet it in its most beguiling forms and defeat it utterly. 


tchen which provides the meals 
for several thousand monks. 


all your inhibitions. You must think 
that what you do and see is not only 


right, but that you approve of it. 
That you wish to take part in it. 
That it is as much a part of your 
own religion as your own soul. That 
the body of the departed is that of 
a loved one. And that even then 
that which the body is to undergo 
receives your wholehearted, reverent 
approval. For thus the Tibetan re- 
gards it—and for this moment you 
must be a Tibetan. 

I am one with the participants in 
this solemn ritual. I find no horror 
in it. I find nothing of the fear of 
the dead which seems to be part of 
man’s experience, because _ the 
Tibetans themselves take it so 
matter-of-factly, which means re- 


from the cauldron and 


placed on a slab which is sup- 
ported on the shoulders of 
two of the relatives. Through 
the chill of early morning the 
solemn cortege progresses. A 
light snow falls—in harmony 
with the hushed procession. 

We head up a stony valley 
which leads off to a little hol- 
low in the hills back of the 
Lamasery. There, awaiting our 
arrival, sit Old Gomchokh 
(my _ sorcerer - philosopher 
friend) and two Lamas, 
chanting in deep monotones 
before an altar fire. Onto it 
they toss fragrant juniper 
twigs, incense and bits of food. 

The deceased is placed upon 
the ground and_ undressed. 
Expecting something, and 
doubtful if it will really come 
to pass, I study the land about 
me. It is a typical Tibetan 
plain. It is two miles above 
sea level. It is unprepossessing, inexpressibly weird. I have 
never been able to become accustomed to it—though it grips 
me to the marrow of my bones. In this vast, somehow awesome 
open space, I see the rest of my friends, solemnly doing each 
his appointed task. Every move, every step taken, has some 
meaning, though to the participants, that meaning may be lost 
in the very mists of time. 

Presently the elder lama rises and moves off to a little 
prominence nearby. How alone the old man looks, how patri- 
archial, as he begins his communion with the Spirits of the 
Unknown, while the rest of us stand in solemn cordon about 
the supine body of the dead. 

My eyes are on the old man, and in his face as he lifts it to 
heaven I see the spirit of one who believes with all his soul in 
the thing he does. I see a man with the wisdom of the ages 
somehow etched in his ugly face. But his concentration on this 
thing he is about to do has transfigured him, because he believes 
so utterly in every word he speaks, in every movement of his 
hands. He raises his hands now and searches the horizon with 
his aged eyes that must have seen so much down all the years 
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of his life—a life consecrated utterly to his religious ideals. 

He raises his voice in a sort of incantation: “Ai-yah! Ai-yah! 
O ye Monarchs of the Unknown! Come! Come! I command 
Thee, come!” 

Like some graven image he stands there, arms outstretched, 
head back and a fixity of expression in his eyes. 

The call goes out across the arid wastes of the highlands of 
Tibet. It loses itself in an infinity of space as he repeats it, 
sending one call forth upon the heels of the other. There is a 
tense silence over all. 

I am a little cynical. How can finite man call upon the 
Infinite with any hope of being heard? I begin to scan the 
heavens, not certain, what with the weird atmosphere, the eerie 
incantations of the old man, that he may not, after all, possess 
powers beyond the conceptions of a foreigner who is more 
agnostic than believing! 

Something clogs in my throat. It is oddly like the feeling 
one gets at a tense moment in a mighty play, or when the 
solemn notes on a great pealing organ reach a climax that 
tugs at the heart. Maybe it is trickery; but how can a simple 
old man, with the light of divine knowledge in his eyes, be 


AT THE GRIM THRESHOLD OF NIRV ANA 


Scores of vultures, the ghouls of the Tibetan uplands, perform the death rites by 
devouring the flesh that holds the corpse’s soul prisoner. Some of these huge birds, 
standing three or four feet high with wing-spreads of ten or fifteen feet, are seen in 
the upper picture awaiting their victim. In the lower picture are the bones of the 
rorpse after the gruesome ceremony is over. These bones will be ground to powder 


between stones and scattered to the wind. 


guilty of trickery? And how 
could he do this thing, even if 
he were guilty? 

For as I am a human being 
and can touch myself with my 
fingers, as I know my own iden- 
tity as I sit here, telling you of 
that ceremony in the high land 
of Tibet, I saw this old man 
cause the Spirits of the Un- 
known to appear in the 
heavens! The horizon, as far as 
the eye could see, was empty of 
anything that moved. And 
then, there were the black dots, 
swift-flying out of the Unknown 
whence the old man’s voice had 
called them—though I knew at 
once that not all the trumpets 
of Gabriel could have carried 
the sound of his voice to the 
creatures which came to us over 
the horizon. 

But they came, whether or 
not they heard, and I was won- 
dering how they knew when to 
come, so patly on the old man’s 
words. 


The long strands of the sorcerer’s huir 
is coiled on top of his head like a snake. 
the symbol of immortality in Tibet. 
Sorcerers are masters of the Black Art 
and skilled in the art of driving evil 
demons from the bodies of those who 


are sick, 


Flying high and majesti- 
cally, suggesting for all the 
world some vast armada of fighting planes on parade, they 
came straight toward us, as though from the beginning they 
had known exactly where to come. 

Perhaps because, after all, they had received the old 
man’s méssage, somehow? I do not know. Overhead they 
circle once or twice, and then spiral sharply earthwards, 
while we quickly tighten the living cordon of protection 
for the dead. Utter silence holds sway with the folding of 
their wings. 

Meanwhile, two of the relatives are busily engaged 
slashing and loosening the flesh from the body with sharp 
knives. Apprehensively we watch the loathsome creatures 
over our shoulders as they began to close in about us. 
Fiendish, malignant eyes glare balefully at us. 

Seventy-five or more they are in number. Standing, some 
of them, as high as three and four feet, with wing-spreads 
of ten to fifteen feet, each is able to more than hold his 
own in single combat with a grown man. Often enough they 
will sweep down and carry off some unwary sheep, or even 
a fair-sized child. 

Yet, by some uncanny mutual understanding, this is an 
occasion of truce between man and bird. 

: At a signal from one of the relatives we open the cordon 
by simultaneously stepping away from the body. Instantly, 
pandemonium breaks loose! With a rush from all sides, 
nearly knocking us off our feet, the vampires pounce upon 
the exposed body. Squawking and screeching and yelling 
they form a huge pile atop the body. 

The body, of course, had been previously tied to a short 
stake to keep it from being dragged about. Yet here a pair 
of gory-headed ghouls have succeeded in tearing loose a 
length of intestines and are pulling away at either end, to 
the accompaniment of much wing-flapping and dust-raising; 
there, another is greedily devouring an ear; while beyond, 
a pair are clawing each other for possession of some par- 
ticularly tender morsel. 

The weirdness of the hellish feasting fascinates me. I 
shudder—as if in some bad dream. Yet I cannot turn away 


(Continued on page 75) 
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TRAVEL BOOKLETS TO COME 


The Club has not as yet received a 
complete supply of descriptive literature 
covering points of interest in this country 
and abroad for the summer season of 
1935. For this reason we would suggest 
that members wait until about May Ist 
to ask for booklets describing the spe- 
cific places they contemplate visiting. On 
the Club page in the May and June issues 
of TRAVEL we shall list the titles of a 
varied collection of booklets for the use 
of members. 


A NEW EXPOSITION IN THE WEST 


The California Pacific International 
Exposition will open in San Diego May 
29. This $10,000,000 Exposition will 
bring upwards of 5,000,000 persons from 
every part of the world, and will release 
a flood of tourist dollars into every chan- 
nel of Western business. 

It is only natural that California 
should have selected San Diego as the 
site of this spectacle of 1935. San Diego 
is rich in historical and scenic attractions 
and possesses a world-famous fourteen 
hundred acre park as the setting for this 
Exposition, which will commemorate 
four hundred years of Western progress. 
All nations of the world will join in dis- 
playing their cultural, scientific and in- 
dustrial accomplishments. To a mag- 
nificent group of buildings already built 
scores are being added in which exhibits 
will be displayed. 

n impressive schedule of special 
events for the Exposition is rapidly tak- 
ing form at Balboa Park headquarters, 
with many new attractions being an- 
nounced each day. 

Among the outstanding events which 
have been arranged are the following: 

Colorado Day, August Ist, when the 
history and development of that state 
will be the motif of a unique program. 

The historic midsummer festival, June 
24, of Sweden will be celebrated with 
native pageants, folk songs and other fea- 
tures during the week-end days, June 22- 
23, which will be known as Swedish Days. 

Furniture men of the nation will fore- 
gather on June 10-11 to participate in a 
special program honoring their industry. 
This event will be focused in the Palace 
of Better Housing. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


A great throng of former Ohioans, 
from the 100,000 one-time Buckeye 
Staters now resident in Southern Cali- 
fornia, will mingle with present residents 
of Ohio during a spectacular program to 
be presented on July 28, Ohio Day. 

The British Empire, and particularly 
Canadian Legionnaires, will be honored 
during July 1-5 when the silver jubilee of 
King George’s reign will be signalized by 
impressive public exercises commemorat- 
ing that anniversary. 


TOWN PLANNING CONGRESS 


The Prince of Wales is Patron of the 
XIV International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress to be held in London 
in the third week of July at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The 
President of the Congress is The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Hilton Young, Minister of 
Health, and the Vice-Presidents include 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Chair- 
man of the London County Council, and 
the two ex-Ministers of Health, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, M.P. and Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 

It is thirteen years since the last In- 
ternational Congress was held in London, 
under the auspices of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. Since then there have been Con- 
gresses in Paris, Gothenburg, Amsterdam, 
New York, Vienna and Rome, the last 
being held in Berlin in 1931, under the 
patronage of the German Reich and the 
Prussian Government. 

Among the London Congress subjects 
will be “International Action in Relation 
to Over-Crowding and Slum Clearance,” 
“The Modern Equipment of Working 
Class Houses,” and “Town Planning in 
Relation to Aviation.” Papers will be de- 
livered by foreign experts, and all the 
leading countries are expected to con- 
tribute their experiences and proposals. 
There are to be composite British papers 
on both Housing and Town Planning 
subjects. The Congress will be held in 
lwo sections—Housing and Town Plan- 
ning—the Sessions of each section being 
held concurrently. 

The week following the Congress a 
tour is to be made to some of the Provin- 
cial cities including Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Leeds, ete. 


TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(PRIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of. our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


GARDEN WEEK IN VIRGINIA 
Every year the Garden Club of Vir- 


gimia secures permission from the owners 
of many of the famous old homes and 
gardens of Virginia to open them for 
public inspection for the period of a 
week, Annually, local garden clubs 
throughout the state prepare a list of 
the owners who will allow their places 
to be shown and a combined list, with 
brief descriptions of the places, is printed 
in this booklet. Local garden clubs have 
representatives in all places open during 
Garden Week. An admission is charged, 
generally fifty cents for each garden and 
fifty cents for the interior of a house of 
particular interest. Churches are shown 
free, and museums listed generally 
charge twenty-five cents. The proceeds 
go into a restoration fund of the Garden 
Club of Virginia for use in restoring 
publicly owned historic gardens. 

Garden Week in Virginia—April 23- 
28—is an occasion which should not be 
missed. The majority of the homes 
opened at this time can be seen only dur- 
ing this period, at least by the general 
public. They are unique survivals of the 
Colonial period, and in their gardens 
may be seen some of the finest and most 
extensive boxwood in America. Coming, 
as Garden Week does, at a time when 
Virginia is at its best, the visitor is of-- 
fered a superb opportunity for a vaca- 
tion which cannot be duplicated else- 
where, 

Free publications on Virginia may be 
obtained by writing the following agen- 
cies: The Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, the State Highway Commis- 
sion (maps), the chambers of commerce 
in the towns where information booths 
are located for the tour. 


FINLAND’S NATIONAL FAIR 


A great national fair will be held in 
Helsinki, Finland, October 5th to 13th, 
1935, in the new Grand Exhibition Hall 
which is fast nearing its completion. 
The Fair will be the greatest national 
exhibition ever held in Finland, compris- 
ing every branch of Finnish industry and 
handicraft, and will afford the visitor 
an excellent opportunity to see the multi- 
tude of different products that Finland 
has to offer in the field of industrial en- 
deavor. 
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AUSTRIA 


WHERE 
THE FINE ART OF 
LIVING WAS BORN— 


Experience VIENNA, the subtle, 
the alluring, in the coffee- 
houses of the Ring, the wine 
gardens of Grinzing, in the 
light-hearted laughter of her 
children ... the lyric DANUBE 
of song and story .. . SALZ- 
BURG, the inspired . . . the 
gothic graces of INNSBRUCK in the Alpine TYROL . . . sophistications of 
SEMMERING, SALZKAMMERGUT, CARINTHIA . health-giving springs of 
BADGASTEIN, and other great spas. . . . Pursue golf balls or chamois across 
the length and breadth of a land pervaded by that inimitable, gemutlich 
charm that is Austria’s alone . . . Lowest rates in Europe, railway reductions. 
. . . Festivals—SALZBURG JULY 27 TO SEPTEMBER 1, VIENNA DURING JUNE. 


For further information consult your local agent or write: 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AY 
ene lhinds 
(Z lo) 
Pal. 
lo many & eop Ci oa 


A famed guide calls The Palace Hotel ‘ny first-and 
last camp”’...a distinguished diplomat calls it “my 
other home”...many thousands of travelers say 
simply, “my favorite hotel.” The Palace Hotel is 
many things to many people—because it is planned 
and managed to meet many kinds of tastes—to 
foresee and provide for many kinds of wants. 


Smart— convenient —comfortable + P) P) 


600 rooms, each with bath from $3 (single) up 


C) 


PALACE HOTEL 
Ln the Near Bish Syancitee 
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SECRET WARFARE IN THE SAHARA 


(Continued from page 58) 


Ouadai and Kanem—stirred the fana- 
ticism of his warlike charges to a high 
pitch. He led them to surround Fort 
Pradie. Mighty Touareg dug a trench 
in front of the batthement and swore 
to hold it whatever happened. To 
enforce their oath they tied them- 
selves together by their legs in a long 
line. 


The attack began. The defenders 
were negro tirailleurs of Lake Tchad 
under French officers; squat, shaven- 
headed Bandas from Kusseri where 
their fathers had been transferred by 
Rabbab, last Sultan slave-trader of the 
Tchad zone. These Bandas still wore 
under their khaki tunics necklaces of 
blue stones, ten of which are still the 
basic value of exchange in their coun- 
try. There also were Yakomas, for- 
mer cannibals of the southern course 
of the Chari River, whose three arti- 
ficial scarred welts of ill-healed flesh 
on top of their foreheads gave them 
the absurd appearance of human 
chickens, and whose ear lobes in 
which, as naked savages, they used 
to stick discs of wood, were enormous 
and perforated. Gigantic, muscular 
Sara Massas were there, and just as 
tall, but skinny, bearded Sara Dijnje. 
Individually lesser warriors than the 
Touareg and Ouled Sliman attackers, 
they had the advantage of better 
weapons, better fortification, and ex- 
pert leadership on the part of their 
officers. 

After a full day, consequently, of 
furious charges and terrific losses, the 
Senussi army was decimated into 
helplessness. _A sally and _ head- 
long bayonet charge completed the 
rout. 

On their way back, the defenders 
stumbled on the trénch of the Tou- 
aregs. All its eighty defenders were 
dead and among them lay Abou 
Aguila, tall, as white skinned as his 
snowy white burnous, and as impos- 
ing in death as he had been in life. 
The Tirailleurs filled the trench which 
became their grave with sand. 

But the resistance was far from be- 
ing at an end. 

Age-old custom dictated that all 
inheriting Sultans of Ouadai should 
order the blinding of all near male 
relatives to minimize their activities 
and mark them with a lack of sight 
that in Ouadai amounts also to loss 
of caste. As the old Sultan died in 
the midst of that strife between 
French and Senussi, a nephew, Ahmed 
Abou Ghezali, rebelled against his 
cruel lot and wrested the power from 
the legitimate heir with the help of 
the powerful Othaman, or Chief of 
Chiefs of the Djerma tribes. 

However, his triumph was_ short 
lived, for still another cousin, Dum- 
durrah, conquered him with the back- 
ing of the Salamat tribes. Dumdur- 
rah, an indirect descendant of Mo- 
hammed the Prophet, and as such a 
superhuman being among the Mos- 
lems, was also a fervent Senussi. 
Around him grouped a tremendous 
confederation of native races, and the 
lot of the French became much 
harder. 

Luckily for them, a last relative, 
Abou Acyl, offered a kind of alliance. 
A swarthy, very active warrior with a 
slanting forehead, and popping eyes, 
surnamed jokingly “a savage with the 
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head of the great Condé” by the 
French officers, he prided himself 
on being the “greatest devil and 
thief” of his country. He collected 
a horde of fighting troublemakers 
of his kind who at the beginning 
helped the French very effectively. 
Toward the end of the six years of 
warfare necessary to dispose of Dum- 
durrah, these allies proved worse than 
the enemy and were accordingly dis- 
banded. But by that time, the power 
of the Senussi in Ouadai had suc- 
cumbed to the military machinery of 
a Western country. 


Dumdurrah ended his days a politi- 
cal prisoner in Fort Lamy, close to 
Lake Tchad at the juncture of the 
Chari and Zerbeouel Rivers. His last 
joys were his wives, who were al- 
lowed to share his imprisonment, end- 
less bottles of syrup furnished by the 
commander of the fort, a_ blaring 
gramophone, and the incessant chants 
of the praises coming from a corridor 


~close to his room where a retinue of 


die-hard followers allowed to 
camp permanently. 

Abou Acyl, after a varied career 
in which he was successively tempor- 
ary native leader of Ouadai, rebel, 
political prisoner, tolerated headman 
at large, and just plain criminal, fin- 
ished by dying in a plain jail. The 
Senussi mentioned his end as the pun- 
ishment of Allah. 

But, by that time, their supreme 
Chief Sidi Mohammed el Madhi was 
dead too. His successor, Sidi Ahmed 
esh Sherif es Senussi was faced by a 
far greater crisis: that of the world 
war. 

The very fact that the Italians and 
the French were their enemies placed 
the Senussi on the French side. They 
concentrated their attacks first on the 
Italians. 

The latter had not yet organized 
their present camel corps. The hesit- 
ating government was unwilling to 
spend money for native cavalry troops 
to flank the Italian infantry columns 
trudging through the Libyan sand 
wastes. They preferred to use peace- 
ful methods in dealing with Arabs. 
They gladly accepted the good offices 
of several minor Sheiks, heads of no- 
mads and of zavias, who professed 
dissatisfaction with the Senussi sup- 
reme leadership and offered to act 
alternately as partisans and interme- 
diaries. 

In reality these officious Arabian 
leaders were sent purposely by the 
Senussi to trick the Italians. They 
bewildered them with wrong informa- 
tion, and the sand and the sun, which 
sap so quickly the vigor of Western 
infantries, did the rest. Endless guer- 
rilla warfare slowly reduced the 
Italian dominion of Tripoli and Cir- 
enaica to the coast. 

Next the Senussi turned on the 
French. Aiming to cut their posses- 
sions of Northern Africa off from the 
Niger river and the desert, they made 
the Ahaggar and Air countries, pivotal 
strategic positions in the middle of 
the French Sahara, the object of their 
drive. 

But, fearing the influence on the 
warlike Hoggar Touareg of Father 
Foucauld, former French cavalry of- 
ficer, scientist, writer, priest and her- 
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PRETTY SWANK 
... A Park Avenue Apartment by-the-day!” 


@ If it weren't such an outrageous extravagance, wouldn’t 
you like to maintain a New York apartment in crisp readiness 
for all of your visits here? 

Most assuredly you would. So you'll share these people’s 
elation at discovering that a charming Park Lane apartment may 
be “maintained” by-the-day. 

And what an apartment! 
pand in... airy bedroom, dressing-room . . . 
with refrigeration, which is a help in entertaining. 

One of our butlers will welcome you with an attentive inquiry 
of your needs. And our maids and valets do seem to under- 
stand your wants. How to pack, tend to laundry and pressing 
without bothering you for instructions. 

Your business conference may keep you late. But still you'll 
dress, and be at one of New York’s smart gathering places with- 
out hurry-skurry. For the Park Lane is not only fashionably 
situated on Park Avenue, but conveniently situated. 

All in all, your Park Lane stay will be a gratifying experience. 
So gratifying, in fact, that you'll be wiring for reservations on 
your very next trip to New York. 

Two Room Apartments . . . from $10 the day. Or at special 
Also 2 to 6 room apartments, with pantries, 


A living-room large enough to ex- 
and serving pantry 


monthly rates. 


furnished or unfurnished, at special yearly rates. 
Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director. 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


PARK AVE.» 48TH TO 49TH NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


An early morning canter 
as a “‘constitutional;” trout fishing at 
a point just west of the range; a pack 
trip into the mountains, chuck wagon 
and all; a night under the stars within 
comfort-range of the campfire. 


. who couldn’t “come back” on a 


Bude Ranch! 


Union Pacific provides exceptional 
service to the Dude Ranch Country; 
also to Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks; 
to Boulder Dam, California, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska. 


And wherever you go—if it’s in the 
West—remember that rail fares were 
never lower. All other vacation ex- 
penses are most reasonable, too—which 
means that a western vacation will cost 
little if any more than one near at home. 


To all its fine train conveniences and comforts, 
Union Pacific will add complete air- 
conditioning—cool, clean and comfortable. 


UNION PACIFIC 


—— 


J 


| Mail Coupon for Complete Information 


: | W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
l Room 172, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


4 | Please‘send'me‘information'about—— .- ee 
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ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries—peace and beauty, 
friendliness and history. You are also benefited by favorable 
exchange rates. So make it Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS—LONG AND SHORT 
21 days or longer leaving you ample time for visiting Scandi- 
navia. These voyages make an ideal concentrated vacation 
—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular Drottningholm June 12 
including Sweden, Norway and the Fjords of Norway. 
See the North Cape and the Midnight Sun. Cabin rates 

from $370 .. Tourist rates from $285. 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE RUSSIA CRUISE 
Kungsholm sailing June 29 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the North Cape and 
Norwegian Fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS RUSSIA CRUISE 

on the beautiful M. S. Gripsholm July 26 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Norway, Sweden, 
romantic Visby, Finland, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course on a gleaming white 
Viking ship. Suggestions for itineraries without obligation 
for individual tours of Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated literature from 
your own Travel Agent or 


N x \ | ! 
SWEDISH\AMERICAN [LINE 


21 State St., New York 


NORTHERN IRELAN D 


Here is a charming land of heathery moor and moun- 
tain, of island-studded lake and inlet, of verdant glen, 
majestic cliff and sunlit strand. 


In Spring and Summer the countryside is aflame with 
Golden Gorse that runs like yellow ribbons across 
emerald fields bringing gaiety to sombre hills and 
glowing like sunshine in the yalleys. 


When next you yisit the British Isles you must not 
fail to include ULSTER in your itinerary. There is 
a welcome awaiting you in every~town and village and 
you will be thrilled- by Ulster’s beauty and romantic 
associations. 

Write to The Ulster Tourist Development Association, 
Ltd. (Dept. T), 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, for a copy 
of their beautifully illustrated FREE GUIDE “‘Ulster 
For Your Holiday.” 
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When the Senussi turned on the French and attempted to cut off 
their North African possessions from the Niger River, they fought 
many of their battles in the land of the Touaregs. The land of the 
Touaregs extends from the southern oases of Algeria to the Niger 
and from Timbuctoo to Lake Tchad. The peaks of the mountainous 
Hoggar region are about nine hundred miles south of, Algiers. 


mit, venerated as a saint by the des- 
ert nomads, they planned his murder. 

They found willing instruments in 
a few imrads or Touareg half-castes, 
men whom Foucauld particularly cher- 
ished and defended as under-dogs of 
the full-fledged Imochag Touaregs. 
Toward the end of 1916 an imrad, 
well known to Pere Foucauld, went 
to knock at the door of his. cave- 
dwelling at Mount Asakcem, above the 
valley of Tamanssret, declaring that 
he was bringing some mail. Foucauld 
opened the door trustingly, disregard- 
ing the warnings of the Touareg 
headmen, who cherished him for his 
austerity and his willingness to un- 
dertake the longest and most exhaust- 
ing journeys to minister to the ail- 
ing. As he stretched his arm out to 
take the supposed mail, the imrad 
grasped his wrist and pulled him out, 
then another one shot him through the 
head. 

A few months later Adjer Touareg 
under Senussi influence and Libyan 
nomads attacked the Tenere, the Erge 
Eydeyen deserts, and the Ahaggar. A 
handful of officers of the camel corps 
with a few troops imported by western 
Sudan and a very unsteady conting- 
ent of Ahaggar Touareg, who played 
alternately the part of friends and 
foes, turned them back after a long 
and bloody series of combats. Shortly 
afterwards, among the sedentary neg- 
ritic Touareg of the Air, a rebellion 
broke out. The Senussi had planned 
it so warily, so carefully, that the 
French knew nothing of it until the 
firing started. In one community the 
Airs cheered two companies of tir- 
ailleurs going to a parade field, and 
ambushed them on their return. 

This rebellion also was eventually 
stamped out. An attempted invasion 
of Egypt by Sidi Ahmed esh Sherif 
es Senussi came to grief in front of an 
imposing array of English troops and 
armored automobiles. 

That convinced the Senussi leaders 
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that it was time to use guile. Ostens- 
ibly, the order split in two parties: 
That of Sidi Ahmed, who went to 
Constantinople in a German  sub- 
marine which picked him. up on a for- 
lorn point of the Tripolitan coast, 
and the one of Mohammed el Idris, 
who alleged that he was pro-Ally. 

Such a declaration gave a pretext 
to the Allies, who had their hands full 
in Europe, to leave the Senussi tem- 
porarily alone. From that time until 
the year 1921 they had everything 
their own way in Libya, where they 
ruled as “delegates of the Government 
of Constantinople and as friends and 
mandatories of the Italian Govern- 
ment.” 

The Senussi power met its end un- 
der the Libyan policy instituted by 
Mussolini. 

One of his first colonial provisions 
was the creation of an adequate camel 
corps. Following his orders, the local 
Italian commanders’ recruited Cha- 
amba Bedouins and Touaregs, both 
from races which are past-masters in 


camel-rearing. They grouped them into 


units of five hundred each with a 
complementary camel-loaded battery 
of mountain pieces. 

It was the most efficient large scale 
fighting organization that the North- 
African desert zone had ever seen. It 
included the added factors of num- 
bers, modern armament and _ speed. 
From that period the collapse of the 
political power of the Senussi in 
Libya, last and strongest of their pos- 
sessions, was a matter of time. 

The final blow came in 1931, when 
a ponderous expedition of camel 
troops, led by the Duke of Apulia, a 
royal prince, and General Graziani, 
gifted leader of the Italian forces in 
the interior of Libya, captured the 
Fezzanese oases and desert towns in 
a sweeping campaign. 

Sennussia is not thoroughly tamed. 

The rich toll of the caravan routes 
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Her first trip 
Abroad— 


fford it NOW 
Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is re 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- Vy 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 


beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $ 1 50 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 
(Ask for folder by name) ROUNDTRIP 


1, PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost way be- to May 15th 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON § 1 70 
—ANTWERP. 


2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special Budget ,ROUNDTRIP 
Plan takes care of all. living and May 15—July 15 
running expenses. 


2 HEALTH RESORTS—a plan $120 
yy which you can visit the spas of 

Central Europe at a big saving ROUNDTRIP 
throughthe use ofregistered marks. for your car 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. » PHONE: BOwling Green 9-3395 


sees ORING S 
SUMMER WISE 


ihc S/S ae eames, 
MEDITERRANEAN 
The Scholar's Vacation-Cruise completely covering the “Cradle of 
Civilization.” 17 countries and islands. By specially chartered tropical 
cruiser S. S. SUAMAT, borrowed from its regular Netherlands-Java 
service for our summer cruise. One class only; shore trips included; 
special educational features. From Southampton July 21st; returning 
to Southampton August 28th. 
Personally directed by James W. Boring. 


AROUND the WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating the globe during the summer vacation 
months of July and August! 75 famous cities and sights; 18 countries 
and islands; 4 continents—30,000 miles. 

Sails from New York June 29th S. S. MAJESTIC, arriving in 
California September 4th. All-inclusive rates $975 up including 
shore trips and rail transportation from and to home town. 


NORTH CAPE °* EUROPE 


SMALL PARTY CRUISES featuring limited membership, wide 
selection in sailing date, ship, itinerary and rate. Choice of 23 different 
trips. 


fb, 


Wonderful Food 


Steady Ship 


Rates $450 up. 


Apply for descriptive literature to your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Ine. 
NEW YORK—642 Fifth Avenue | CHICAGO—333 N. Michigan Ave. 


LOW SUMMER FARES 
TO THE ORIENT 


ROUND 


$19 TRIP 


Here it is — the trip you’ve been looking for — at the price you want to 
pay. Japan, China, the Philippines —playlands of wonder and adventure 
—at amazingly low rates on the N.Y. K. Line that save you 25% of the 
regular fare — American standards of living and luxury on all modern 
motor liners. 


Express Service from San Francisco and Los Angeles via Honolulu 
Direct Service from Seattle, Portland and Vancouver 


JAPAN, CHINA, and the PHILIPPINES 

(PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN AND RETURN...IN EFFECT APRIL Ist) 

fines $465 un Ctass $375 uv “cass $285 up “Casin’ $195 uo 
Write to Department 19 for information, rates and reservations 

New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 


Chicago, 40 North Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any 
Cunard White Star Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


FIA LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
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Lets Go West! 


Air-Conditioned 


Trains 


To Yellowstone National 
Park, Pacific Northwest, Rocky 
Mountain Dude Ranches, 
California, Alaska (or east- 
ward if you live in the West), 
experience the joys of a 
journey through the scenic 
Northern Pacific country on 
the North Coast Limited and 
the Yellowstone Comet, 
100% air-conditioned for 
summer travel—cool, clean, 
quiet, restful. 


Do you wish your own auto 
at your destination? Trans- 
ported with you, the cost is 
low. Make inquiry. 


For the asking, the Northern 
Pacific Railway will send you 
literature and quote the very 
low summer fares from your 
city. Write, or mail the 
coupon to 


: 140-4 -753 Northern Pacific Ry. 
1 St. Paul, Minn. 
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SECRET WARFARE IN THE SAHARA 


(Continued from page 70) 


is gone, but the order still gets an 
enormous amount of private contribu- 
tions, big and small. The zavias stage 
fantasies when Italian dignitaries come 
along, but, as far as possible, their 
ritual remains unchanged. 

Only a few months ago, thousands 
of up-to-date rifles and caches of am- 
munition were uncovered, buried un- 
der the soil of the oases, at the very 
doors of Tripoli and Bengasi. 

For the Senussi are like the akresh, 
the deep green, bitter grass of the 
desert countries that only camels can 
browse upon: under a wind of over- 
whelming violence, like the scorching 
Sahara simoon, they bend to the 
ground, but swing back when the 
wind abates. When the tufts of akresh 
wither and grow brittle in a given 


place, other new tufts sprout nearby. 

Today the leaders of the last Sen- 
ussi resistence are scattered, appar- 
ently resigned, all over the Moslem 
world. But new ones are being 
groomed within the many zavias. 
Both old and new patiently wait for 
a new opportunity that perhaps will 
never come. At any rate, the smooth 
running Senussi machinery is still 
active, underground. And, when sol- 
diers or employes of the Western 
rulers are not within hearing, the 
seyukhs, and the ftigs, or teachers of 
Moslem law, still preach to eager 
listeners of the glories of the founder 
of the order, and pour into their ears 
allusions to the day “when the be- 
lievers will come into their own, in 
this life as well as in the next one.” 


GERMANY AT PLAY 


(Continued from page 32) 


first saw the collapsible canoe about 
which Cornelia Stratton Porter has 
written a most diverting book. I was 
singing the Lorelei or drinking beer 
with one, I can not remember which, 
when I observed the craft that really 
should be instantly introduced into 
America, especially as one can take 
a trip all the way from Maine to 
Florida by inland rivers. Here you 
not only paddle your own canoe, but 
you stow a tent, provisions and other 
needs in your canoe, come upon 
dreaming old-world villages on the 
Main, the Mosel and other rivers, 
send your canoe by train when you 
come to a portage between rivers, 
or carry it yourself in a small enough 
bundle, and in general get at places 
hardly accessible by ordinary means 
of transit, escaping from the strife 
and unrest of the world into vistas 
of immemorial peace. 

A splash and a swim in a lake or 
the sea, a yacht that skims over white- 
crested waters, an observation of reg- 
attas by the rowing clubs: these 
round out the general picture of sports- 
loving Germany where the height (in 
the literal sense) of sensation soars 
up in aviation, both amateur and 
commercial, and gliding, which Ger- 
many was the first to demonstrate as 
much more than a fantastic and dan- 
gerous pastime. 

No one in his right mind is going 
to travel three thousand miles over 
the salt sea to play a set of tennis 
in any foreign land. The fanatics who 


“golf round the world” bring back 
only memories of Taj Mahal as a pe- 
culiarly exasperating hazard, and la- 
ment at losing a stroke for driving their 
ball into a volcanic crater at Hawaii. 
When sport becomes a thing in itself, 
when the winning is more important 
than fun, when football is glorified as 
teaching discipline and self-denial for 
later life, then is the occasion to tell 
the young folks that “Tristan” and 
Cologne Cathedral and a beer at twi- 
light in Hildesheim are just as ex- 
citing and profitable as any forward 
pass completed in the iast minute of 
play. 

Primarily Germany excites one’s 
travel instinct for her age-old treas- 
ures, her music and her landscapes, 
her gaiety and her infinite variety; 
and sport enters in as a harmonious 
progression in a symphony. Olympic 
Games are a magnificent show, not 
an interpretation of history; the 
Olympic Games have brought a fresh 
impetus to a nation which is not 
likely to substitute athletic scholar- 
ships for genuine culture. Sport in 
Germany, therefore, is well worth 
watching or taking part in as another 
pleasant instance that life is immeas- 
ureably various. 

Ulysses is the model for all travel- 
ers to follow. He did not know (or 
care) whether the gulfs would wash 
him down or whether he would reach 
the happy isles. Any new thrill (such 
as German sport) in one’s traveling 
is reason enough to sail. 
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PIKA OF THE WESTERN RANGES 
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some creature to fit into it and call it 
home. Just what in the dim past in- 
duced this little fellow to fit himself 
into such inhospitable habitat? At 
any rate he has shown some fore- 
sight in developing a system that en- 
sures him a living in this hardest of 
worlds. But stranger still would seem 
to be the fact that he finds every 
habitable slide in the mountains. 
These may be miles apart, and these 
little fellows must be able to make 
long and adventurous journeys. 
Pika has many enemies; he lives/in 
a world of peril. Even his nest hidden 
away down in the rock jumble where 
the young are raised can never be 
quite safe from his arch foe, the 
mountain weasel. Most of his foes 
however would seem to come from 
the air: the horned owl, the big 
hawks and the golden eagle. As Pika 
is active and abroad by day and night 
he is thus pray to both hawks and 
owls; but his most persistent foe 
would seem to be his neighbor, the 
golden eagle. This great predator 
builds his eyrie in the cliffs above 
the slides inhabited by the little hay- 
maker, and the latter must be wary 
at every moment that he is abroad. 
Truly a hunted life: day or night, 
whether in the rocks or upon them 
there is a foe waiting for him. Over 
certain parts of his range even the 
deadly rattlesnake lies in wait in the 
rocks ready with his venomous strike. 
Tt is a hard world this high realm 
of the hay-maker, yet he has good 


=a 


neighbors whose eyes aid him in de- 
tecting the foe. The big mountain 
marmot is often a denizen of the rock 
slide and this big “groundhog” is a 
splendid sentry, always on duty—that 
is, by day—ready to send abroad his 
ringing challenge. Chipmunks, golden- 
mantled ground squirrels and Co- 
lumbian ground squirrels all share 
the same high realm and any one of 
these is quick to spread alarm at first 
sight of danger. 

Pika is best known in certain slides 
near mountain highways and in the 
National Parks where by daily con- 
tact with passersby he becomes com- 
paratively tame. The shyest of crea- 
tures are apt to be the most confid- 
ing when once deprived of their fear, 
but Pika even by the roadside is the 
despair of the majority of tourist 
snapshot photographers who look in 
vain in the finder for the grey mite 
and later with disgust upon the 
negative in which the animal has 
faded into the scree. 

The hay-maker in winter is largely 
unknown. Buried deep down under 
the blanket of snow that covers the 
slides these hardy creatures doubtless 
sleep much of the time, though they 
do not hibernate. What joy must be 
in their little hearts when they first 
get the light of spring through their 
imprisoning roofs and can come up 
to bask upon a sun-warmed rock point 
and cry “Kenk!” again to all the 
mountain wonderland of the peaks 
that they call heme. 
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AMERICA’S HANGING GARDENS 


(Continued from page 61) 


nessee. Some are impressive, others 
small. All of them have romantic 
charm. Brevard, south of Pisgah, is 
called the city of waterfalls and some 
of the loveliest are in the neighbor- 
hood. : 

Glen Canyon tumbles over a sharp 
declicity, trundles down steps whose 
risers are clean cut as thought chis- 
eled by hand and drops lightly into 
a verdant canyon. The whole effect 
is of delicacy and reminds the spec- 
tator of a young woman descending 
a broad staircase with lacy flounces 
billowing about her feet. 

Looking Glass, in Pisgah Forest, is 
of singular loveliness because of the 
primitive wildness of its surround- 
ings. The area immediately about 
remains untouched by ax and un- 
scarred by flame. In spring it is a 
bower of deep pink laurel with 
leucothoé thick beside the trail. 

Within Buck Forest are three in- 
teresting falls where Little River 
rushes headlong to join the French 
Broad. They are Triple Falls, High 
Falls and Maiden Hair. At High 
Falls is another rock-bound gorge 
so heavily wooded with flowering 
plants that its walls are almost con- 
cealed. Rare open spots are thick 
with moss and the ever lovely galax. 
A vivid note is struck even when 


there is no bloom by the variegated 
leaves of heuchera whose roots find 
grudging anchorage in narrow cracks 
of the river’s bed. For the most part 
the rampant waters keep the face 
of the cliff scoured clean but near 
the sides the broad precipice itself is 
softly clothed in gray-green lichen 
and from the trees long fronds of 
Spanish moss wave gently in the 
breeze. 

And still there remains 
Connestee! Connestee is a series of 
falls. A limpid stream makes a dou- 
ble plunge. In the second level of 
the deep chasm the cataract is aug- 
mented by a lesser fall that angles in 
like the prong of a Y and the merged 
waters make the third descent into 


glorious 


the narrow, wooded canyon. The re- 


sult is startling in its beauty. 

These are but some of the interest- 
ing scenes within easy reach of the 
park to park traveler. Few but the 
native people know that they exist 
and the highlanders, mostly untrav- 
eled, have no measure by which to 
estimate their worth. Each gorge is 
a mammoth rock garden, glorious 
and unique; each vista, a panorama 
unexcelled where the march of the 
seasons becomes an inspiring parade 


of loveliness. 
* * & 
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PANORAMA OF MODERN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 18) 


built by Germany at fabulous cost. 
This wall might have discouraged an 
enemy less vicious and less foxy than 
the North Sea, but the battle has 
merely shifted rather than subsided. 
Helgoland’s sole support, now that it 
has ceased to be of any naval im- 
portance, is a wisp of sand emerging 
only a few feet above the high water 
mark, in the lee of the main island, 
at a distance of half a mile. On this 
curious and frail outcropping, this bit 
of terra infirma, exist the famous sea 
baths of Helgoland and this is the 
only place where they could exist. 
The main island rises in sheer cliffs 
two hundred feet high to a level 
pleateau and has only the tiny 
crowded Unterland for its port. 
Clumsy motor boats, holding about 
fifty persons each, shuttle back and 
forth in an unending procession all 
day long, all summer long, between 
Helgoland and its sand wisp. 

In 1926 the North Sea, frustrated 
by the granite ring and brooding on 
its apparent defeat, turned savagely 
on the unresisting Dune which was 
supposed to be protected by the main 
island. “I'll show them,” it snarled, 
and bit a cruel chunk trom the sand 
island. In 1929 it repeated this ig- 
noble game and left the Helgolanders 
quaking with apprehension, for if 
the sea baths were to be destroyed 
their livelihood would be destroyed 
with them. 

So far this calamity has not oc- 
curred and one prays that the 
malignaut enemy may snarl in vain for 
die Diine is a superb thing, the open 
sesame to summer revels. The water 
is as clear as crystal and not too 
cold. The waves seem gifted with a 
rare distinction. And the view of 
the main island against the western 
sky is a sight to treasure in the inner 
chamber of one’s memory. It is a 
bold and sharp and ruddy picture of 
a hundred-acre cathedral of romance. 

I have not yet told the name of 
Castle X, Germany’s ne plus ultra of 
romantic beauty, but my moment 
comes now. It is Burg Eltz in a 
remote branch valley of the Moselle. 

There are many Moselle castles but 


Its setting amid 


only one Burg Eltz. 
a virgin forest on a knoll high above 


its own murmuring bdchlein, the 
River Eltz, is quite as improbable as 
that of Neuschwanstein, the mad, crea- 
tion of King Ludwig of Bavaria, but 
it is not in any sense another freak. 
It is a product of sane artistic genius, 
yet its ensemble of lofty peaks and 
gables is so unbelievable that it leaves 
one gasping in astonishment. It is 
one of the few things on earth that 
makes you question the dictum that 
man is a little lcwer than the angels. 
Surely man is not any lower at all, 
for the cleverest architect that ever 
preened wing feathers in the celestial 
sun could have done no better job 
than Burg Eltz. 

How does this castle exist in such 
a state of preservation when all its 
contemporaries are in ruin? Some 
say that when the French swept 
through this region in 1797 annihilat- 
ing all the castles of the Moselle and 
the Rhine they forgot to send a de- 
tachment from Moselkern to Burg 
Eltz. They were, after all, busy agents 
of destruction and may be pardoned 
for neglecting one remote castle. 
Others say that one of the French 
generals was married to an Eltz and 
that his influence saved the place. At 
any rate it was saved and the little 
gods of luck danced on its lofty 
pinnacles. 

A remarkable old lady eighty-four 
years of age, but still very sprightly, 
was the guide of Burg Eltz at the time 
of my visit. She had been showing 
it to visitors for sixty years and I 
wish that she might continue for an- 
other sixty years. She fitted “like 
that” into the incredible picture. 

The panorama of Germany can be 
set into brief paragraphs oaly by a 
series of verbal dots and dashes, a 
sort of Moise code for the things one 
would like to say. It may, however, 
be translated in as many ways as 
there are translators. No two travelers 
find quite the same treasures in a 
country so rich in variety, and the 
zest of the whole search lies in in- 


dividual discovery. 
a er 
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THE DAWN OF NOTHINGNESS 
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from the ghastly sight. It seems to 
have cast an eerie spell over me. 

How long it lasts I do not know, 
for I have no thought of time. This 
thing is as timeless as the ages. 1 
merely watch, unblinking lest there 
be something I may miss. 

Presently, I feel a touch on my 


shoulder. I turn. It is Old Gom- 
chokh. 
“You seem deeply affected, my 


son,” he begins. “Yes. There you see 
desire—in its most unmitigated form! 
Desire to destroy, to satiate—and 
which in turn destroys one’s self!” 
He pauses a moment. Then: 
“But tell me, does the gluttony of 
these birds annoy your nostrils or 
does it touch your emotions?” 

I hesitate before replying. 

“But neither the nostrils nor emo- 
tions of the deceased’s own relatives 
seem to be affected,” I parry. 

“That is true, that is true,” he re- 
plies. “We believe that one is gov- 
erned by his Karma, which is the 
law of Inevitable Retribution for one’s 
good and bad acts in one’s successive 
lives. Thus, we feel powerless to in- 
terfere.” 

“What then,” I ask, “is the signific- 
ance of your chanting? Are you not 
praying for the deceased?” 

“No. The soul has not yet de- 
parted—not until the body is com- 
pletely gone. We are exhorting the 
spirit and pointing out the way and 
pitfalls in its path as it travels 
through Bardo before it shall reach 
the Judge of the Dead. 

“True, personal affection is some- 
times so strong within us that it will 
not be stilled by logic and reason. 
Then we will grieve for the departed 
one. We may even beseech the Dalai 
Lama, or some lesser Living Buddha, 
to pray for our departed ones. But 
we know nevertheless that even in- 
tercession can help but litthe—if at 
all. One’s Karma is immutable.” 

A shout from one of the relatives 
interrupts. It is the signal for us to 
advance in concert and drive the 


hideous creatures from their grew- 
some debauch. Again we form a 
tight cordon about the body. Most 
of the flesh has been eaten away 
by this time. Now stones are used— 
stones against stones, with the bones 
of the departed one in between, be- 
ing beaten into dust—for these bones 
have defied the “gods” and we must 
help the “gods” in their duties. There 
is a hammering to break the silence. 

The vultures, meanwhile, keep an 
incessant circling about us, waddling 
along in a most ungainly manner, 
with their bald heads, ridiculously 
small for their massive bodies, 
crouched in attitude of anticipation. 

Once more the signal is given, and 
we open the cordon. Again the sud- 
den rush, and the piling up. 

The skies have cleared; and the 
mountains have quickly burst into 
a golden splendor as the first rays 
of the rising sun catch their snow- 
capped peaks. Old Gomchokh and 
the Lamas continue their chanting 
about the altar fire. Solemnly, the 
relatives group themselves close by. 

Now, if ever in all his earthly be- 
ing, the departed has approached ab- 
solute Nothingness, he has done it 
now—or is rapidly approaching it. 
But when shall we know that this is 
true? And how shall we prove it? 

It is the vultures themselves which 
answer the question. 

No signal was given when they 
swooped down and landed. 

None is given now... 

Suddenly, as with one accord, the 
whole flock rises into flight, with a 
great flapping of wings and raucous 
screeching. They spiral straight up- 
ward; and then, once more in impress- 
ive mass-formation, fly off towards 
the westward—across the Unknown 
Horizon—a funeral cortege of the 
skies! 

Hardly a blood-stain remains of the 
deceased! 

I have seen one human being enter 
into the Dawn of Nothingness! 
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JAPAN GOES TO THE MOVIES 
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although on our visit to the theater 
all three plays seemed to hold the 
audience throughout. 

The first drama was “A Double 
Suicide at Ikutama,” in which the 
eldest son of a teacup dealer falls 
desperately in love with a beautiful 
geisha. His father and the family ob- 
ject vigorously and the boy finally 
promises to give up the geisha, his 
opposition to parental authority being 
further complicated by the fact that 
he is badly in debt to a malicious 
merchant. But love has its tragic tri- 
umph at last in a double suicide—off 
stage! 

As a theme for a tragedy this 
seemed artificial to me. In talking it 
over with a Japanese newspaperman, 
I said, “Any young Japanese today 
falling in love with a geisha would 
go ahead and marry her despite his 
father’s objections; he certainly would 
not commit suicide.” “That sort of 
thing is still common,” he answered. 
“Suicides occur all the time!” Here 


was an assurance that the classical 
theme was repeated again and again 
in the actual life of the twentieth 
century. 

The show at the Kabuki had begun 
at 5:30 and would go on with inter- 
missions for five hours, presenting 
three plays in all. For us however, the 
first play was enough for one evening. 
It proved sufficient contrast to the 
movies. 

The influence of both Broadway 
and Hollywood is seen in the new 
musical shows that have become so 
popular in Japan. We saw one of 
these productions at the luxurious 
Tokyo Takarazuka Theater, a build- 
ing conceived and executed in the 
spacious modernistic manner. Build- 
ings of this kind are common enough 
in Berlin, Paris, New York or Mos- 
cow. But the Takarazuka comes as a 
surprise in Japan. With its splendid 
auditorium, its modern stage and 
lighting effects, its beautiful lounge 

(Continued on page 76) 
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choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. i 


This Hetel is a Member of The 

National Travel Club—N. T. C. 

Members Make Additional Say- 

ings—10% Discount on Rooms 
or Apartments— 
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JAPAN GOES TO THE MOVIES 


(Continued from page 75) 


and restaurant and its interesting col- 
lections of theatrical costumes the 
Takarazuka is an impressive symbol 
of the twentieth century in the Orient. 

The “girl show” which we saw at 
the Takarazuka was one colorful spec- 
tacle after another. Japanese pro- 
ducers have cleverly imitated many 
tricks of American reviews and their 
desire to achieve the maximum in sex 
appeal has led them to exclude men 
entirely from the cast. Review com- 
panies have made up their minds 
that girls alone bring success to the 
show. Therefore, they turn down male 
comedians because they have put so 
much time, money and effort into 
training hundreds of beautiful girls 
with alluring figures and great skill 
in dancing. 

In many Japanese towns and cities 
public dance halls are prohibited de- 
spite the fact that the licensed quar- 
ters are recognized or at least toler- 
ated. Under such social conditions 
the theaters for stage plays, vaudeville 
shows and the movies, come as gifts 
from the gods. No wonder attend- 


ances are so large! No wonder the 
demand for films is greater than the 
supply. 

Among the Hollywood “stars” who 
are as well known in Japan as over 
here are Mickey and Minnie Mouse 
and Betty Boop. You see them every- 
where not merely on the screen and 
on billboards but also in the form 
of toys. Many foreign films have made 
great hits in Japan including “Mad- 
chen in Uniform” and “The Invisible 
Man.” 

In New York J never tire of the 
theater and the moving pictures. If 
I lived in Tokyo or Osaka I would 
still spend many of my evenings in 
the theater, well satisfied with the 
fare presented. I know that with a 
little practice I could even enjoy the 
classical plays and Japanese music. 
The theatrical life of Japan is full of 
interest. It is different in ‘some re- 
spects from ours but it is never duil. 
The Orient is mastering Western in- 
vention and technique. East and West 
have met! 

* * x 


THE ARTS OF LIFE IN RURAL GERMANY 


(Continued from page 29) 


vigor, clad in her exquisite Sunday 
dress, exhales an affirmation of life 
joyous and irresistible. Amid the grand 
scenery of this region the folk dress 
seems an integral part of the envi- 
ronment, as does the folk dance and 
folk song. The stalwart mountain- 
guide or the brawny woodcutter in 
the recesses of the Bavarian Forest 
still clothes himself in the same emin- 
ently practical manner as did his 
forefathers—hobnailed boots, thick 
woolen calf-stockings, buckskin knee- 
‘breeches, a short coat of rough cloth, 
a green waistcoat with silver buttons, 
a green huntsman’s felt hat adorned 
perhaps with feather or chamois tuft. 

A merry dance on the Alm, the 
procession for the blessing of the 
horses in Bad Télz, or a boisterous 
clog-dance; these are occasions when 
the natural amiability and love of 
color of the Bavarians find expres- 
sion. But the most characteristic popu- 
lar festival is the “October Festival” 
held on the huge green at Munich 
(the Theresienwiese), where all Ger- 
many congregates. Even though the 
long economic depression has of ne- 
cessity had a sobering effect on this 
century-old celebration, the latter still 
is an occasion when a large number 
of local types and dress can be seen 
to the best advantage. It is a sort 
of “fashion-parade” in reverse, in 
which the oldest style is more ad- 
mired than the latest style. All varie- 
ties of peasant and village dress are 
put into a natural display rather than 
an artificial one, since they are worn 
as clothing instead of as costumes. 
Women of Dachau are conspicuous 
for their blue aprons tied with red 
ribbons, white cotton stockings, neck- 
erchiefs of black rep trimmed with 
gold lace and fastened by a silver 
ornament. Women of Ochsenfurt are 
there in bulky skirts, bodices trimmed 
with heavy gold embroidery. Most 


numerous are the highland types: 
Berchtesgaden ladies and those from 
Chiemgau in “Regina” caps; girls 
from Tegernsee in flower-embroidered 
breast shawls . . . No, it can still be 
said that this popular old festivity in 
Munich has a unique quality of its 
own. And so have the May-pole rites 
which are held all over the Catholic 
South of the Reich on May Ist: a sur- 
vival of something extremely old and 
pagan, which, like the Teuton 
Christmas, will not down. 

The salty wind which sweeps the 
North German plain, from Holland 
to the Oder, has produced—and here 
and there preserved—types of its own: 
Lower Saxons, Friesians, East Ger- 
mans; rugged, tenacious, taciturn, 
their beings shaped during centuries 
of grim struggle with a parsimonious 
soil and rigorous climate. Here the 
outward forms of social life, includ- 
ing dress, differ greatly from these 
in other parts of Germany, where a 
more fertile soil and sunnier climate 
have created merrier and more soci- 
able populations. Dark, heavy materi- 
al, jewelry of huge size, correspond 
seemingly to the big-featured and 
pensively dour faces of the older 
folk. And everywhere ver the Reich 
something distinctive in dress crops 
out to mark each spot as—once upon 
a time—different. Much has been sac- 
rificed in Germany during the past 
half century to industrial develop- 
ment and to the drab uniformity 
which seems to be its inevitable ac- 
companiment. Precisely for this rea- 
son the traveler will be all the more 
enchanted to discover survivals of 
another and less humdrum age buoy- 
antly asserting themselves in the less 
industrialized regions, where the Past 
is still something of a living reality, 
and where attachment to the ancestral 
soil makes for a feeling of solidarity 
between past, present and—future. 
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FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 21) 


I was very much impressed with 
the prodigality of nature at Wies- 
baden. The principal springs—fifteen 
are housed within a central pavilion— 
yield a volume of five thousand gal- 
lons of water an hour. These springs 
have been gurgling forth for centu- 
ries. The Romans called the settle- 
ment Aquae Mattiacorum, built a fort 
here for the defense of their frontier, 
and made use of the waters. Pliny 
refers to them. These waters of Wies- 
baden issue from the bosom of the 
earth at a temperature of 156° and 
contain, so I was told, salutary quanti- 
ties of chloride of sodium. This 
meant little to me in my present state 
of health, but if I should feel a 
twinge of gout or rheumatism I would 
seek without delay the efficacy of 
these streams of healing, for their 
exuberance in tumbling forth is cer- 
tainly infectious and an incredible 
number of people drink them and 
bathe in them. Excessive obesity, I 
learned, could be remedied by a syste- 
matic drinking of the waters here as 
well as at Bad Mergentheim. 

Away from the fountains of health, 
you are not conscious of Wiesbaden 
being a health resort. A _ beautiful 
city of more than a hundred thousand 
people, everywhere are splendid ho- 
tels, fine public buildings, parks and 
promenades. The Kurhaus has mag- 
nificent ball rooms, reading rooms, a 
theater capable of seating fifteen hun- 
dred people and finely appointed res- 
taurants which help to undo the good 


work of dieting and drinking the 
waters! 

At Neuenahr, where diabetes is 
especially treated, a collection of 


modest buildings houses the Appoli- 
narisbrunnen, a bubbling spring im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas; we 
had been drinking it all our lives but 
never dreamed that Appolinaris came 
from the banks of the Rhine. The 
waters of this spring were discovered 
in 1851 and for more than half a 
century have been flowing in millions 
of bottles each year to every part 
of the world. 

Homburg was one of the favorite 
resorts of the English and drew its 
patronage largely from the British 
aristocracy. King Edward VII as 
Prince of Wales visited it regularly 
and in the heyday of its glory, the 
world’s greatest musical stars came to 
Homburg to sing in the opera house 
within its majestic Kurhaus. Jenny 
Lind and Patti frequently appeared 
there before audiences more brilliant 
than are found in any capital now. 
Although this social eminence is a 
thing of the past, Homburg is still 
famous for its treatment of digestive 


ailments and its great Casino offers 
the visitors every facility for recrea- 
tion. It was in Homburg that tennis 
was introduced many years ago when 
the game was almost unknown in 
Germany. 

The variety of Germany’s watering 
places is almost bewildering. The 
mind rushes to Bad Wildungen, a 
quiet woodsy place near Cassel, with 
its famous “Helenen Quelle,” its 
palatial hotels and beautiful parks, 
where east and west meet to drink 
the healing waters; to Aachen or Aix- 
la-Chapelle, known for over a thou- 
sand years; to Bad Ems, the Conti- 
nent’s foremost resort for asthma; to 
Brambach, Kreuznach,  Kissingen, 
Badenweiler and innumerable others; 
to say nothing of the vacation and 
nature resorts where people go for 
an “after-cure,” such as Heilgendamm, 
an aristocratic Baltic shore resort 
amazingly suggestive of the Riviera, 
Swinemiinde also on the Baltic and 
the island of Riigen made familiar by 
“Elizabeth in Rigen.” 

So important are the mineral 
springs in German therapeutics that 
a special science known as “bal- 
neology” has been developed so that 
the greatest possible benefit may be 
secured from the waters. This science 
embraces a study of chemistry for 
the analysis of the medicinal waters, 
of geology for defining the character 
of the terrain from which the spring 
emanates, of climatology for under- 
standing climatic conditions, and of 
forestry for determining the varie- 
ties of trees and plants which are 
best adapted for growing in the neigh- 
borhood of the springs. 

The various resorts are not, after 


all, merely ornaments of Teuton 
civilization. They exist primarily 
to cure sick bodies, and science 


has perfected their technique so that 
they do cure, as hundreds of thou- 
sands have testified. The fact that 
they are “on the gay side,” that 
they make happiness the dominant 
motif of the health symphony, only 
shows the cleverness of the com- 
posers. If ill health were the only 
passport to Germany’s spas one 
would cearch one’s system almost 
hopefully for symptoms of some ap- 
propriate ailment, but the ordinary 
passport is quite sufficient, whatever 
our state of health, and, which is 
quite as important, whatever our 
financial means. It is delightfully 
easy to follow, and thereby deepen 
the footprints of happiness. Come on 
then. A toast to the one who can 
down hot mineral water without 


letting rabbit twitches disturb the re- 
pose of his nose! 
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and its wonderful surroundings 
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England ’ 
Calling 


Great days ahead . . 
joyous weeks .. . 
Jollities ... 


. for you, 
Jubilee 


a memorable year 


And so why not be jubilant about 
clothes? Sooner or later you will overhear 
the question, ‘“‘Where does So-and-so get his 
clothes ?’’ You'll hear it at the leading hotels 

... at the Embassy . . . at Goodwood, Ascot 
and other society rendezvous. 


Those in London_ know that in the whole 
length of Regent Street and vicinity one can- 
not find a tailor with more creative ability 
than Geo. Wilde, nor one with a more su- 
perb and exclusive choice of Britain’s most 
wonderful materials. Make a point of calling 
or writing when you arrive for our latest 
edition of ‘“‘Togs,”’ a booklet of interest to 
every man. 

Alternatively our Head Cutter will meet you 
on your arrival in London if you will cable 
or telegraph— 


Telegrams: 
WILDEZOWN 
PICCY, LONDON 


Cablegrams: 
WILDEZOWN 
LONDON 


He will wait upon you at your Hotel, and 
no matter tha extent of your order, will ar- 
range for fittings and the completion of all 
garments in approximately three days, en- 
abling you to be West-end tailored in the 
shortest possible time. 

Mr. Wilde respectfully suggests that you cut 
out this advertisement for reference. Copy of 
Booklet ‘‘Togs’’ from ‘“Travel,”” 4 W. 16th 
St.. New York. 


GEO WILDE 
127 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: Regent 0431 
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ACATION TOURS 


the Orient and 
Around the World— 


@ ORIENT ADVENTURE TOUR 


From San Francisco, July 2nd. M.V. 
“CHICHIBU MARU,” 54 Days. 
Visiting Hawaii, Japan, China, Hong- 
kong, Canton, Macao, returning to 
Seattle August 27th, including land 
arrangements, First Class $795.00; 
Mixed Class $570.00. Peiping Exten- 
sion $175.00 


@ AUSTRALIA & SOUTH SEA TOUR 


From San Francisco, July 2nd. M.V. 
“CHICHIBU MARU,” 70 Days. 
Visiting Hawaii, Japan, China, Philip- 
pines, Thursday Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Sea Islands, re- 
turning to San Francisco, including 
land arrangements. First Class 
$1,150.00; Mixed Class $935.00. 


@ AROUND THE WORLD 


EASTBOUND—From New _ York, 
July 3rd. S.S. “GRIPSHOLM,” 60 
Days. Visiting Sweden, Finland, Rus- 
sia, Trans-Siberian Route, Manchukuo, 
China, Peiping, Korea, Japan, return- 
ing to New York August 3lst. First 
Class $1,250.00; Tourist Class 


York, June 28th: 
Francisco, July 2nd. M.V. 
CHIBU MARU,” 68 Days. 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Hongkong, 
Canton, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Malta, France, including 
land arrangements. First Class 
$1,250.00; Mixed Class $925.00. 


Visiting 


Check the tours you are inter- 
ested in and mail or call for 
complete information folders, 
etc., or see your Travel Agent 


NGLO - AMERICAN TOURS 
INCORPORATED 
545 Fifth Ave. New York 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Rails in the West 


HE history of the development of 

the great railroads of America in 
their relation to the large cities of 
the West is told by Glenn Chesney 
Quiett in They Built the West (Ap- 
pleton-Century). The author's narra- 
tive is set forth in terms of the per- 
sonalities of the builders, the men 
who, though sometimes piratical in 
their methods, transformed the fron- 
tier West into the West that exists 
today. Palmer of the Kansas Pacific; 
Strong of the Santa Fé; Huntington 
and his associates, Stanford, Hopkins, 
and Crocker, of the Central Pacitic; 
Durant and the Ames brothers of the 
Union Pacific—these men and their 
fellows were among the sturdiest and 
most effective representatives of 
American “rugged individualism” at 
its best and at its worst. The charac- 
terizations of their vitally picturesque 
personalities and of such others as 
Darius Mills, the elder Hearst, Sena- 
tor Clark, E. H. Harriman, James J. 


| Hill, ete. form a gallery of memor- 


able portraits. At the same time 
Mr. Quiett gives us the history of the 
rise of towns and cities within the 
vast web of sprawling rails: Greeley, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane— 
to each a separate chapter is given 
describing the lusty conflicts that de- 
veloped and shaped them and gave to 
each its unique personality. Compli- 
cated as is the story, it has been skill- 
fully integrated by Mr. Quiett in a 
swiftly moving and dynamic narra- 
tive. 


The Story of Navigation 


ENDRIK VAN LOON in his new 

book Ships (Simon and Schuster) 
has written the history of navigation. 
This history is, as he says in his fore- 
word, a “story of human martyrdom, 
and the torture-chambers, in which 
those who defied the Gods of Space 


and -Time were condemned to suf- 
fer their punishments, were called 
‘ships’!” 


Beginning with man’s earliest ex- 
periments in navigation, Mr. Wan 
Loon describes primitive craft of the 
South Sea islanders, of the Baby- 
lonians, and the Assyrians, and what 
these pioneers achieved on the broad 
reaches of the Pacific, on the River 
Nile, and in the Mediterranean. Then 
follow chapters on the achievements 
of the Greeks, Romans and Phoe- 
necians, on the beginning of naviga- 
tion in Northern Europe with the 
great voyages of the Vikings, and on 
the great period of world wide ex- 
ploration by the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and English. The last 
part of the book deals with the be- 
ginnings of steam and its develop- 
ment from the clumsy boats of the 


journalist. 


eighteenth century to the magnificent 
ocean liners which now cross the At- 
lantic in less than five days. 

Ships is illustrated with over a 
hundred illustrations by the author 
and a handsome fold-out map of the 


history of discovery and exploration. | 


European Journalists 


ECENTLY several books have ap- 
peared by well-known European 
journalists which give excellent ac- 
counts of political activities in vari- 
ous part of Europe. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these is Egon Erwin 
Kish’s Changing Asia (Knopf). For 
nearly a quarter of a century Egon 
Erwin Kish has had a brilliant Euro- 
pean reputation as a writer and 
He was born in the old 
Austria-Hungarian Empire and at its 
fall was one of the leaders of the 
tragic Vienna revolution. He speaks 
many European languages fluently, 
has traveled widely, and knows inti- 
mately many important men in all 
European countries. Changing 
is an account of a trip which he 
made recently to the Soviet Republic 
of Uzbekestan. The opening chapter 
in which he describes an airplane trip 
of many hundreds of miles from Mos- 
cow to Tashkent is a fine bit of de- 
seriptive writing which sets the pace 
for a travel narrative describing his 
experiences in that section of Soviet 
Russia where the dramatic conflict 
between a medieval past and a dy- 
namic present is most pronounced. 
Eugene Lyons’ book Moscow Car- 
rousel (Knopf) deals with his six 
years in Moscow as an American 
press representative. Mr. Lyons’ book 
is full of mteresting sidelights on 
Russian life. It contains a number of 
portraits of typical Russians in all 
fields of activity, many 
day-by-day life and many varied com- 
ments on the successes and the fail- 
ures of the socialistic experiment. 
Another well-known journalist who 
has recently published a book on 


European life and political conditions | 
is the genteel and platitudinous Sir | 


Philip Gibbs. In European Journey 
(Doubleday. Doran) he sets down 
some of his impressions gathered dur- 
ing a recent trip to some of the most 
important continental cities. 


China 
NEW volume has been added re- 
cently to that excellent series. 


“The Modern World,” 
A. L. Fisher—China by L. A. Lyall 
(Seribners). It is the ~ork of a man 
who first went to China in 1866 and 
has lived and worked in that country 
for forty-one years. He is a close 
student of political and economic 
conditions and he has a deep under- 
standing of the customs of the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Leamington Spa is not 
only the ideal centre for 
visitors to Shakepeare’s 
birthplace, but lies in 
the heart of country rich 
in historic interest and 
typical of Englandat its 
best—for Kenilworth and 
Warwick are close at 
hand. The ‘“‘Regent’’ is 
unquestionably the lead- 
ing Hotel—with perfect 
cuisine and every up to 
date convenience, 


Large Garage— 
Daimler Cars 
for Hire 


LONDON ROYAL 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


Stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, W. I. 


Thoroughly 


up-to-date, 
modern convenience; 

tunning hot and cold water 
telephone in all bedrooms, 


TERMS MODERATE 


Telephone: Telegrams :— 
Grosvenor $101 Comfortful, Audley, Mayfair 


LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director 


~ visit the glorious 


NEW FOREST 


“GRAND HOTEL 


~ LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST 
where every con- 
ceivable 
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‘|?} BEAUX=ARTS 
APARTMENTS, 310 E. 44th St. 
NEW YORK - Murray Hill 4-4800 


Full Hotel Service 


Furnished Suites 


from $ 
4 double 
; Special Monthly & Season Rates 


FREE BUSES TO ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER & GRAND CENTRAL 
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> of the liners on which you have sailed. 


edited by H.. 


; 


voyage records. 


colorful 
Ideal remembrance gifts for traveled friends. 


Modern, clean-cut, 
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} 

Hand-made, individual reproductions in 
wood of any of the leading ships in the 
world’s merchant services—nine inch size. 
Mailed to your order. $2.50 Each. 


VAN RYPER VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


STRIKING NEW BOOKS 


Graft—as a Fine Art 


e e 1 - 
Privileged Characters 
By M. R. WERNER 
Author of “Barnum,” “Tammany Hall,’”’ etc. 


Government by the Privileged Characters of Wall Street and 
Washington, from Warren Gamaliel Harding to Charlie Mitchell. 
The amazing story of our brazen, big-time looters, their political 
henchmen, and how they got away with it. Here is the com- 
plete story of Teapot Dome, the veterans’ hospitals and supplies, 
ocean and air mail contracts and the robust story of the Big 
Lobbyists. A gang of picturesque characters flit through its 
pages—Harry Sinclair, Albert B. Fall, Jess Smith, Harry M. 
Daugherty, Charles R. Forbes, Postmaster General Walter F. 


Brown, Charles E. Mitchell and others. $3.75 
The Murder of the 
Romanovs 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BULYGIN 


Former Commander of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress. With a 
Foreword by Former Premier Alexander Kerensky 

Here is reconstructed, with the tenseness of melodrama, the 

hideous puzzle of the wholesale murder of the Russian Imperial 

Family—one of the most dramatic episodes of its kind since 

the French Revolution. Illustrated, $3.00 


What happened to the fascinating 
Lady Chatterley after she ran away 
with her husband’s gamekeeper? 


Lady Chatterley’s 
Second Husband 


By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC 


With the insight of a Lawrence, the author has written a novel, 
complete in itself, that will enthrall every adult. $2.00 


An unusually fine romance of the old and new world. 


THE HOUSE IN ST. CLOUD 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
The exciting romance of a young American sculptor, Parisian 
by choice, and a lovely lady of New England whose life is a 
whirlpool of drama. $2.00 


TWO $1.00 EDITIONS 
BIRTH CONTROL LIMEHOUSE 
IN PRACTICE NIGHTS 


The most complete and scien- By LD bara ee Bese 
4 s amous ales 6) JOndon §S 
tific book on birth control ever Beton see, available: ina 
published. Based on 10,000 case } superb edition illustrated by 


histories. $1.00 | Mahlon Blaine. $1.00 


THE ROAD TO SHANGHAI 


By HENRI CHAMPLY. A dramatic study of the White Slave 
traffic in its headquarters in the Far East. This book is no 
recital of facts or statistics. It is, instead, a brilliant presentation, 
full of adventures with slave girls, prostitutes and procurers—a 
colorful yet revealing account. $2.75 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By PROFESSOR F. A. WRIGHT. Alexander, the author claims, 
is the greatest figure in world history, greater in achievement 
than Julius Caesar, greater in spirit than Napoleon. He gives 
here a vivid account of Alexander’s battles and marches, and a 
striking psychological study of the man himself as a lover of 
poetry, science and warfare. Illustrated, $3.00 


Indispensable volumes that are triumphs of economy— 
where to go, what to do, where to eat and shop. By 
Arthur Milton. Each Volume $1.50 


BERLIN IN SEVEN DAYS 


VIENNA IN SEVEN DAYS 
BRUSSELS IN SEVEN DAYS 


At all Booksellers or direct from 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
4 West 16th Street, New York 


@ Here they are—z210 Trust 
Houses. There are spacious 
hotels and simple fishing inns. 
There are old houses mellow §& 
with history yet modernised 
without violence to their tra- 


of? ditions. Together these inns 

ene a cover all the England you 

Z want most to see. There is a 

a4; perfect headquarters amongst 

| Ik them for every sort of holiday 
4 Ss t and, as for touring—Trust 


Houses have taken the worry 


1 B, ay . ‘ 
i of ar out of it for ever. | 


MShofild 
ong Tea" Mablck tlincoh 

hen ran 
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a) ft eine Mele 
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Wimborne emptor 


© Full list of Trust Houses with 
map and details of services, sent 
gladly. Write Publicity Dept., 
Trust Houses Ltd., 53, Short’s 
Gardens, London, W.C.2, England. 
Or apply Travel and Industrial 
Development Assn. of Gt. Britain 
and Ireland, British Empire Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, 620, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY IS A CRUISE ON THE 


Arandora Star 


Distinguished cuisine, perfect service; un- 
rivalled comfort. And in addition, endless 
games and entertainments for the energetic— 
peace and quiet for those seeking rest. 


The 
World’s 
Most Delightful 


Cruising Liner 


Write to: BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent St. S.W.1. 
op any office of the Cunard-White Star Line in Canada and U. S. A. 


CF.A2— 


HARRINGTON HALL HOTEL 


Harrington Gardens, South Kensington 


Really comfortable, constant hot water, 
central heating, telephones all bedrooms, 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
m Choice of Forty Escorted All-Expense 
Trips—at astonishingly low rates. 
Cruises and Steomshrp Tickets All Lines. Booklet D 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


passenger lift, numerous bathrooms. Food 
excellent. 

Terms from 3 Gns, 
‘Grams, Cables, Radios: Williamson, Kens- 
ington 6636. 

Personally recommended by Travel. 


Also service-suites. 
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Number of books published in U. S. S. R. in last 
15 years, compared with 30 years preceding. Each 
volume represents a billion books. 


1918-1933 


More progress ... more travel thrills 
in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Even as it challenges your mind, the U. S. S. R. will 
thrill your senses. It’s the vital goal of any well- 
planned trip to Europe . . . it’s what your friends will 
ask about first when you get back. Plan to spend more 
time there. Summer sessions at Moscow University are 
open for registration . . . Art Festival in Leningrad 
June 1. Travel costs are low... basic all-inclusive rates 
are $15 per day First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, 
$5 per day Third Class. Join one of the many special 
groups or go it alone. 


iboee ee YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
inpheketis. i HAS COMPLETE INFORMATION 
and map! 


INTOURIST, INc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Co., 
of the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


5 . 
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Are you coming to 


ENGLAND 


If so: What about a luxurious 
7-seated (or smaller) car wi 

travelled chauffeur to meet your 
boat and take you: .........-.. 
Whither? Send for our booklet 


“All about these 
"GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE 
Motor Tours’ 


and see our Special Jubilee offer. 


Hotels arranged and itineraries 
outlined if desired. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES, LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
also TRAVEL, 4 West [6th Street, New York 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


Worcestershire: England. 
FN 


JULY 29 to AUG, 24, 1935 


PROGRAMME REPEATED WEEKLY 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
MISALLIANCE 
VOLPONE 
also 
THE SIMPLETON OF THE 
UNEXPECTED ISLES 


By BERNARD SHAW 


For Folders & Full Information Write 
MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 
25 Haymarket, London, SW1, England 
or Travel, 4 West 16th St., New York, and 
Frank Tourist Co., 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


(Continued from page 78) 


Chinese people. In addition to a brief 
outline of Chinese history from the 
earliest times to the present day, Mr. 
Lyall describes foreign affairs since the 
Great War, conditions in Manchuria, 
the Japanese invasion of Shanghai in 
1932, the unequal treaties and the 
Oriental policies of the leading for- 
eign powers. 


Hell-Hole of Creation 


1 B the heart of Abyssinia there is a 
region of stifling, scorching desert 
waste of volcanoes belching sulphur 
and smoke and of black jungle full 
of dangerous savage tribes. This is 
Danakil and three times white men 
have gone there; none of them have 
ever lived to tell the tale. Recently, 


however, the fourth expedition set ~ 


out for this region and was successful. 

The story of the expedition and its 
experiences is told by its leader, L. 
M. Nesbitt, in Hell-Hole of Creation 
(Knopf). Accompanied by two 
Italians, afew natives and some 
camels and mules, Mr. Nesbitt con- 
quered what he calls the “hell-hole 
of creation” in an eight hundred mile 
march. At times they traveled below 
sea level in a temperature of 165°, 
when their rifle barrels were so hot 
that they could not touch them. The 
hardships of this expedition and the 
extraordinary adventures of the small 
party of explorers are described by 
Mr. .Nesbitt in a book which has some 
of the quality of the heroic travel 
literature of the nineteenth century 
when European explorers were just 
beginning to penetrate the African 
continent. 


Oriental Affairs 


ROVER CLARK, who for seven 

years was a member of the faculty 
of the National University in Peking, 
China, has written a study of political 
and social changes which have taken 
place in that country during the last 
two decades. His book The Great 
Wall Crumbles (Macmillan)  de- 
scribes the China of the Chinese, the 
China of the foreigners, cultural 
China, political China and interna- 
tional China. Under these various 
headings he analyzes conditions as 
they are today and shows how they 
have grown out of the history and 
traditions of the country. His book 


bots 


|is concrete, lucid and well docu- 


mented. It will prove valuable to 
anyone who is interested in under- 
standing contemporary China. 

Harry Emerson Wildes provides an 
equally valuable study of contempo- 
rary Japan in Japan in Crisis (Mac- 
millan). Mr. Wildes has taught in 
Japan for a number of years and this 
study of political and social condi- 
tions is based on first hand knowledge 
of the people and their lives. 


Personal History 


ERHAPS there are a number of 

foreign journalists who have had 
an opportunity to see as many in- 
teresting events as Vincent Sheean. It 
is doubtful, however, if any of them 
could write about their experiences 
more intelligently or more brilliantly 
than the author of Personal History 


Ps In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


(Doubleday, Doran). Vincent Sheean 
went to Europe shortly after the 
World War. He followed the French 
into the Ruhr; he spent some time 
watching the futile diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in Geneva; he observed 
Poincaré and his fellow politicians in 
action. In Spain he saw something 
of the corruption and inefficiency of 
the Primo de Rivera dictatorship. 
Then crossing over to Morocco dur- 
ing Spain’s war with the Riff, he suc- 
ceeded in getting through the lines 
and interviewed Abdel Krim. After 
many exciting adventures in the Riff, 
he went to Persia where the new dic- 
tator, Mizra Reza Pahlevi, was re- 
constructing the life of that country. 
Then, news of the revolution in China 
took him to Shanghai and Hangkow 
where he had an opportunity to meet 
Borodin, Mme. Sun Yat Sen, Chiang 
Kai Shek and many other leaders 
both of the Communist and Na- 
tionalist forces. This section of Mr. 
Sheean’s book is remarkable both for 
its portraits of the people whom he 
knew and for its graphic account of 
the extraordinary revolutionary 
struggle which took place in China 
at that time. Mr. Sheean’s last work 
as a correspondent was in Palestine 
in 1929 when he watched the san- 
guinary riots between the Jews and 
the Moslems, an experience which 
made him abandon newspaper work 
permanently. 

Personal History is free from the 
complacency, the superficiality and 
the sheer ignorance that so often 
characterizes the work of the news- 
paperman in foreign countries. It is 
excellent autobiographical writing, 
rich in excitement, in shrewd obser- 
vations and intelligent analyses. 


Fire on the Andes 


(Cee no BEALS, who frequently 

contributes to TraveL, has written 
in Fire on the Andes (Lippincott), a 
comprehensive and illuminating book 
on Peru which describes contempo- 
rary economic, cultural and political 
conditions with special reference to 
the peculiar history of that country. 
Mr. Beals has for many years been 
a close student of Latin American 
problems, and is the author of a num- 
ber of excellent books on Mexico, 
Central America and Cuba. 


Maritime New York 


Be story of the ships, sea captains 
and merchants whose activities 
centered in the Port of New York is 
told in South Street, a Maritime His- 
tory of New York (Putnam) by Rich- 


ard C. McKay. South Street is to 
shipping what Wall Street is to 
finance. Here upon New York’s East 


River front American commerce be- 
gan. In considerable detail Richard 
McKay follows the growth of Amer- 
ican shipping from the time the first 
American vessels sailed from New 
York through the nineteenth century 
up until the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914. 

South Street is lavishly illustrated 
with ever one hundred old prints. It 
contains a full index and valuable 
supplementary material. 

(Continued on page 82) 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS GIRLS’ CAMPS 


THE KNOX SCHOOL AQUATIC ACTIVITIES 


Four-year and intensive one-year college S E B OWI S H A 


ee a ge Sonsee. wonk aka IN THE MAINE WOODS on INDIAN LAKE 
g. 
Music and Art under European-trained 
teachers. Secretarial Science, Homemaking, 
Interior Decorating and Costume Design 
Courses. : 
Professional instructors in golf, crew, tennis, 
horsemanship, swimming, skating; trained 
instructors in winter sports, basketball, hockey, 
and gymnasium. ch 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal 
Box 0, Cooperstown New York 


Camp Garden, wood’s crafts, horseback and 
canoe trips with Maine State Guide. Hockey. 
Sandy beach. Moderate fee. 


Miss Ethel T. Hobbs, Director 


Tennis Place Apartments 
Forest Hills, Long Island 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Established 1887 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 


WAUKEELA CAMP 


Penn Hall girls FOR GIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


each May go to 


All land and water sports. Horse- 


Post Graduate Department and Lower School Ocean City, N. J. back, canoe and hiking trips a spec- 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 22 : jialty. Skilled imstructors ‘and com - 
é Riding, Tennis. where they en- letely equipped camp. Booklet on re- 
A homelike School in a College Town S ae quest. 
Write for catalog joy cruising and Mr. & Mrs. Fred B. Philbrick 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal h Bathi N enn % 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. seashore bathing. ewmarket, N. H. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
pool. 

CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M.A., Vassar 


Headmistress _ 
Box 85 La Jolla, Calif. 


CAMP AMARO 


Newfound Lake, Hebron, N.H. For Girls 8-18. 


A choice spot on one of New Hampshire’s 
most beautiful lakes. Cabins with modern 
plumbing. Camp well equipped. Excellent 
bathing beach. Program offers choice of 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, nature 
study, camp-craft, archery, life saving, hand 
crafts, tennis, athletics, music and dramatics. 
Careful supervision. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Crowell 

5 Rollins Street Concord, N. H. 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


A Northern school in a tropical climate. 
Outdoor classes. Boarding and Day. 


For entire year or short periods. 


College Preparatory Courses 
Separate Junior Department 


All sports like swimming and sailing the year 
round. Address: 


Julia Filmore Harris T he extensive 
1060 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


PINE TREE CAMP 


Pocono Pines, Pa. 


A camp for girls eight to twenty years of 
age on beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet 
above sea level. Miding and water sports 
particularly featured. Arts and crafts, canoe- 
ing, nature study among various activities on 
the program. Tutoring available: For catalog 


write 
MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


water frontage 
that Healthland 
Camps enjoy 
provides frequent 


LAKE FOREST opportunities for 


A New Plan in Education 
One of the outstanding college preparatory 
schools of the country. 78th Year. Prepares 
for all colleges. Enthusiastic alumni. Per- 
manent faculty. Hard work that grips inter- 
est under New Plan. 
All athletics. Physical training for all. 
Write 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Box L Lake Forest, Illinois 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


MARANACOOK 


Camp for Boys 7-17. Teadfield, Me. 
26th year. Mature counselors. Cabins. 
Dlective daily program. Riding. Trips. 
All sports. Band Instruction. 


sailing. 


WM. H. MORGAN, Dir., 
566 White St., Springfield, Mass. 


AWOSTING t 


(Pre-eminent since 1900) 


CARSON LONG 


Where boys are taught ‘‘How to Learn, How 
to Labor and How to Live.’’ 

Boys receive good mental-and physical. train- 
ing, with small classes, supervised study, in- 
dividual instruction, military drill and or- 
ganized athletics. Camp Carson in Summer. 


Tpition moderate—$500. 
For illustrated booklet: 


PRINCIPAL 
Box L New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


On Bantam Lake, near Litchfield, Conn. 
Boys, 7-16. Sailing, Fishing, Woodcraft, 
and General Athletics. Riding optional. 
Booklet on request. 


Wm. Faber Davis 
461 Fairview Avenue Orange, N. J. 


BIRCH ROCK 


On Lake McWain, East Waterford, Maine 


CALIFORNIA PREP 
FOR BOYS 


Thorough scholarship training by experienced 
eastern faculty. Corrective physical develop- 
ment program; all sports, pool, riding, etc. 
Grades III-XII. Splendid equipment. 

For booklet address: 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Covina California 


The beautiful 
Spectacle Lakes 


Boys 5-17. Tenth Season. Elective program 
afford OppoOr-} ¢or older boys. Excellent sailing and fishing, 
tunity for canoe- fly-tying, riding, etc. Trips. Meg. Nurse. 
Cabins. Counselor for every 3 boys. Booklet. 


ing and all sorts 
of water sports 
for the Po-ne- 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Brewster 
18 Durant Street, Newton Massachusetts 


C A nN inaky campers: FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Helps discover a boy’s natural interests HEALTH LAND CAMPS 
eee pacers abreast of the most modern MAINE 
ren education. 
For boys of high school and Junior College 4 Separate carne Haves and alia noeeson 
age. = 
College preparation with courses in Com- Moosehead Boys 8-17 
merce, Motors, Music, Dramatics, Experi- Three Pines Girls 8-16 
Three Pines Club Girls 16-20 


enced, inspiring teachers. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 
vised athletics. Polo. Crew. 
Moderate cost. Catalog upon request. 
Secretary Culver Foundation 
47 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 


Write for articles, ‘‘How to Choose a Camp” 
and ‘‘Two Glorious Days,’’ written by parents. 
Riding. Child first, activities secondary. 
Booklet. _ Moderate fee. 
Drs. Marjorie M. and Arthur Johnson 
359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. | 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A NEW “PAKIT” BAG 
THAT STAYS OPEN 


Women and men, both, will enjoy this 
handy piece of luggage whose slide- 
faStened top opens wide and Says open 
for easy packing. Made of brown duck 
in a convenient 20 x 10 inch size. 17.50 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


Ly 5 


49th to 5oth Street New York 


(Chisham Walt 


---NO MORE UNUSUAL 
THAN CHATHAM SUITES 


It’s just as pleasant, refreshing and 
convenient to live in a Chatham suite 
as it is to dine at Chatham Walk. 
Consider the following advantages— 
high ceilings, wood-burning _ fire- 
places, spacious rooms, large closets, 
outside serving pantries in the larger 
suites. Also, when you hear the rates 
you will be more than glad you read 
this advertisement. 


Hotel (Chae 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AT 48th STREET 


Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 


TRAVELS GUIDE 
FOREX GEUSIVE 
SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By Aletha Shoemaker 


Bright colored tweeds introduce a 
note of informality into the Easter 
parade this season. Suits, suits and 
more of every variety of weave and 
hue are fashion’s edict. 

As usual, Saks Fifth Avenue will 
be well represented in the Parade. 
Their gay array of models and ma- 
terials includes an attractive three 
piece costume of imported flecked 
tweed. The jacket and full length 
top coat are of light colored tweed, 
and the skirt of contracting wool. This 
suit may be had in a great range of 
colors and sizes, from 12 to 20. The 
detail of the coat achieves a slenderiz- 
ing effect; and the four pockets of 
the jacket are worked into an interest- 
ing trim. 

Incidentally there are so many at- 
tractive models in this collection 
which cannot be portrayed in such 
limited space, that your Editor recom- 
mends a personal visit that you may 
admire at first hand the bewilderingly 
lovely selection of costumes for all 
hours, climates and occasions. 


As for that new Easter hat, that 
person is indeed difficult to please 
who cannot find a flattering model at 
Herman Patrick Tappe, 21 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 

A sandalized oxford sounds a new 
note in frivolity. White stitching on 
unique cutouts and an unusual open 
shank designed so as to give valiant 
support to dancing feet, marks new 
departure in footwear. The colors 
are blue, black and brown. This 
model is the last work for wear with 
the new wools and bright spring 
prints. 

The shoes mentioned may be had 
at J. & J. Slater, 575 Madison Avenue, 
and 415 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Above all other times of festivities, 
the Easter season suggests gifts of 
candies. Attentive as we are these 
days to diet, it is important to be 
assured of the purity and fineness of 
the ingredients used in bons bons, as 
well as the sanitariness of method 
used in their production. 

Vivienne’s Candies measure up to 
this standard and in addition to be- 
ing wholesome, nutritious, and tempt- 
ing to the palate, are attractively and 
artistically packaged. 

34 East 48th Street. 


Travel Toggery Editor urges Travel 
readers to submit their shopping prob- 
lems whether they wish to make actual 
purchases or merely seek counsel. They 
may always be certain of courteous at- 
tention and response no matter how 


trivial the problem, or how small the 
commission to execute. 


ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 
4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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Oriental Brasses 


VERY Oriental traveler who has 

studied and collected Oriental 
objects of art will be interested in 
Isabel Ingersoll Lockwood’s hand- 
some volume Oriental Brasses, pub- 
lished by the Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Glendale, California. The Lock- 
wood collection of Orientalia has 
been gathered over a period of many 
years and is one of the most inclu- 
sive in this country. From this col- 
lection Mrs. Lockwood has selected 
nearly two hundred and fifty objects, 
particularly those used in the temples 
and households, to typify the man- 
ners and customs, religions and folk- 
lore of the people of the Far Kast. 
In Oriental Brasses these handsome 
works of art are carefully described 
and pictured. The volume is issued 
in a limited edition of five hundred 
copies and is illustrated by two hun- 
dred and forty-five pictures. 


The American Eagle 
RANCIS HOBART HERRICK was 


the first American scientist to de- 
vise means of studying the bald- 
headed eagle at close range. In The 
American Eagle (Appleton-Century), 
Professor Herrick sets down the re- 
sult of his observations which were 
carried out at great expense over a 
period of years. This book is an un- 
usually full description of the history 
and habits of the American eagle 
from birth to maturity, with particu- 
lar attention to the unique care and 
training given to the young in prepa- 
ration for adult life. Illustrations for 
this volume are perhaps the most 
striking photographs of eagles ever 
made. Most of these photographs, as 
well as most of Professor Herrick’s 
observations, were made from huge 
towers of steel overlooking the eagles’ 
nests and from which cortinuous ob- 
servation could be made season after 
season. 


Unrolling the Map 


| Unrolling the Map (John Day) 
Leonard Outhwaite has brought to- 
gether all the information necessary 
to understand the general history of 
exploration. He has worked into the 
background of each era stories of the 
great explorers and adventurers who 
have invaded the unknown parts of 
the world until virtually the whole 
globe has been mapped. in order to 
make his history especially clear, Mr. 
Outhwaite supplements his text with 
fifty-six specially drawn maps which 
clearly define the areas known at any 
particular time and show precisely the 
ground covered by every important 
explorer. Mr. Outhwaite has been 
successful in giving an account of 
the whole history of exploration, 
which describes not only the geo- 
graphical problems which the ex- 
plorers had to conquer but also the 
ideas, the dreams, the plans and the 
scientific aims which moved them. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Bet STANDING 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MOD. 
ERN GERMANY, By Robert Medill 


McBride. A lively interpretation, full of human 
interest and narrative. For those who wish to go 
to Germany this book is the one complete volume 
to point the way. “A travel book so complete and 
comprehensive as to serve as an excellent model of 
what a travel book should be”—Chicago Evening 
Post. With Illustrations and a Map, $1.00. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH 
GERMANY, By Frank Schoonmaker. 


An entertaining and practical travel book which 
contains vivid descriptions of Germany and _infor- 


BOOKS 


mation valuable to the traveler; motor routes, lists 

of hotels and pensions, dates of fairs, advice on 

trains and steamers, and hundreds of items which 

cannot be found in the ordinary travel book. 
Illustrated $1.56 


GERMANY ON FIFTY DOLLARS, 
By Sydney A. Clark 


When Mr. Clark says you can skim the cream 
of Germany for $50, he means that and exactly 
that. He shows precisely how to do it—and in 
comfort too! All the advice and data so indispens- 
able to intelligent travel are included in this book. 
Written during a recent visit to Germany, it is 
as up-to-the-minute as your morning newspaper and 
a revelation even to the seasoned traveler. 

With Illustrations and a Map, $1.90 


At All Booksellers or Direct from the Publishers 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Four West Sixteenth Street, New York 
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GERMANY 
BERLIN IN SEVEN DAYS, By Arthur 


Milton. Mr. Milton’s seven day program of where 
to go and what to do, where to eat and where to 
shop, is a triumph of economy and intelligent selec- 
tivity. Instead of wasteful and wearisome wander- 
ing this itinerary turns every moment to advantage, 
and assures the hurried—or unhurried—traveler the 
maximum of pleasure with the minimum of effort. 
With a Map, $1.50. 


MEET THE GERMANS, By Henry AI- 


bert Phillips. An enlightening companion for the 
prospective visitor to Germany. In presenting this 
colorful account, the author shows, intimately, 
modern Germany with its new ideas and aspira- 
tions against the background of Germany of song, 
legend andhistory. Illustrated End Papers, $1.00 


60% Reduction of 
Railroad Fares and 


Registered Travel Marks 


or your Arp fice 


andl | a 
GERMANY 


ITH a 60% reduction of railroad 


fares and ''Registered Travel 


Marks''selling far below normal exchange 
rates, there is practically no dollar in- 


flation for your vacation in Germany. 


“Consult your Travel Agent on 
these advantages, or write 


German Tourist 
Information Office 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


